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AGAssiz Association. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. Outings: May 19,to Shakers Glen for botany, con- 
ducted by Mr. Norton; May 26, to Arlington geology, conductedd 
by Mr. Clark. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, June 13. 

ArracacHian Mountain Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, June 13. 
Memorial Day excursion to Greenfield, May 26-31. 

_ Bostonian Soctery. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, June 12 

Boston Socrery or Crvr ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 20. 

Boston Society or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 4. w. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC Socrery. 419 Washington Street. Next 
oo ae Tuesday, May 22, 7.45P. m. Mr. Percival Lowell 
ine scribe the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, and 

roposed plan of work : Mr. W. D. Grier will exhibit micro. 
= - sop illustrating the structure of sponges. 
Hall amin HoRTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural 

mage Street. Exhibition of Flowers, Saturday, May 26. 
—, oF Five Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
aioe “ted processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 

N entury; closes May 20, 1894. 

Bw ENGLAND HistorIc-GENEALOGICAL SocreTy. No. 18 
— BS Street Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June 6. 
Reeves. THEOLOGICAL Liprary. 6 Mount Vernon Stteet. 

oven a 8; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem- 

rangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P M., Saturdays to 2.30 P-u. 
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On the anniversary of the establishment of the Com- | 
monwealth in England—May 19, 1649—we present a por- 
trait of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, as a fitting recog- 
nition of the historic date by a journal bearing this name, 
The engraving which appears on the cover of the Boston 
COMMONWEALTH to-day is a faithful reproduction of an 
authentic portrait; the cut being furnished by the Lothrop 
Publishing Company from their edition of Dr. George H. 





Clark’s admirable Life of Cromwell. 


The great fire which swept over twelve acres of dwell 
ings in Boston, Tuesday afternoon, was exceptional in the 
history of such disasters in this city by reason of the 
distress which it caused. While the loss, as measured in 
dollars, was moderate in comparison with that at other 
recent fires, the number of persons burned out of their 
homes was even greater than at the great fire of 1872. 
The section swept by the fire was occupied by poor houses 
and 


poor 


people, and families by the hundred were 


rendered homeless in an hour, 


In a community less ready with self-help and less well 
provided with resources, great suffering must have fol- 
lowed. But so promptly did the people of Boston come to 
to those who had lost their abiding places and all their 
household belongings, that relief was given most of the 
sufferers that very right and made complete and effective 
within twenty-four hours. It was a notable instance of 
what may be done by a community in lending a hand. 


Under the circumstances, the action of the Legislature 
in proposing to give money to Boston for the relief of the 
sufferers by this fire, seems entirely superfluous. Boston 
has the privilege of taking care of her own poor, and the 
wealth with which to do it. The people of this city do not 
run to the State House for alms when a pinch comes, and 
they are not likely to feel gratitude for an offer of money 
when there is really no pinch atall. If the community 
were suffering, it would be different; but this is a case of 
individual hardship which the community is amply able to 
relieve and which it will relieve promptly without putting 
a strain upon its resources. 


As regards the destruction of valuable property, the 
Thursday morning fire in the United States appraisers’ 
But in 
this case it is not so much the money value of the goods 


stores at the Custom House was far more serious. 


burned up which gives concern as the loss of the records 
of the port, stored on the upper floors of this building. 
These old records cover the period from the British evac- 
uation of the city—the earlier papers were carried off at that 
time probably to Halifax—and they have considerable his- 


torical value. The loss, as far as it goes, is irremediable. 





The attitude of the English reviews toward the Coxey 
That aimiable 
old thing, the Saturday Review, bothered her dear fussy 
head a good deal, because, owing to the general unreliability 
of American newspapers, she could not feel sure that the 
army really did capture a train, out West. 


movement has been rather entertaining. 


That would 
have been so nice, if she could only have credited it; so 
The Spectator, on the other hand, was sour 

It was sure that, by the beginning of May, 
lots of loafers would be collected in Washington, a menace 


American ! 
and serious. 
to the government. It admitted that the government 
would win the day, and probably without bloodshed. “ But 
even if no calamity shocks the Union and humanity,” it 
said, “ what a scene to have occurred in the capital of the 
richest nation in the world, and the one which most con- 
sistently boasts that it has solved the problem of the 
future!” It is a pity that all the advice the Spectator gave to 
help Congress get rid of that unruly army—50,000 was 
the Spectator’s estimate of the probable number of the 
Unclean—should have been useless. May the Spectator 








not be discouraged merely because it has usually failed to 
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understand conditions over here. May it go right on talk- 
ing about us. Its comments and the Review’s comments 
on things American contribute to those things a seasoning 
of joyousness that but for the criticisms they might not 
possess. 

The unexpected announcement is made from Washing- 
ton that Hon. J. W. Powell, for fourteen years director of 
the United States Geological Survey, has tendered his 
resignation of that position. During the war, Major 
Powell lost an arm and since then has undergone three 
amputations. For the last year his suffering has increased, 
and it was finally seen that a fourth operation was neces- 
sary. Being thus disabled for active work, he was forced 
to retire and the 8th of May he handed in his resignation 
to take effect July 1. Major Powell has been director 
since 1880, the second year of the survey, and to him be- 
longs the honor of raising it to the high position it now 
occupies among scientific organizations. His withdrawal 
comes with regret to the ‘scientific men of the world, for 
his reputation as a scfentist is not confined to this country, 
and he has become so identified with the Geological Survey 
in all its work that it seemed impossible he should leave it. 





The best possible selection has been made, however, in 
the nomination, upon Major Powell’s recommendation, of 
Mr. Walcott 
was appointed by Clarence King in 1879, when the Survey 
was organized. He was, at first, field assistant and was 
promoted to assistant geologist, chief paleontologist, and 
finally to geologist, in charge of geology and paleontology, 
which position he holds to-day. His special line of investi- 
gation has been the Cambrian system, and his publications 
on this subject have been numerous. 


Charles Doolitthe Walcott as his successor. 


Among them are 
his Cambrian Faunas of North America, and Correlation of 
the Cambrian System, published by the Geological Survey. 
He is not only eminently fitted from a scientific point of 
view to follow Major Powell, but his long connection with 
the Survey, ever since its birth, has given him an insight 
into its affairs that will be of the greatest value in carrying 
on the work. Mr. Walcott has shown such administrative 
ability in the past when called upon temporarily to fill the 
director’s place that, under his leadership, the future of 
the Geological Survey is very secure. 





The National Conference of Charities and Correction 
brings together once a year the people who are practically 
interested in reforms and charities. The theoretical worker 
has no place in such aconvention. The discussions are of 
the most practical kind and the benefit of such a conference 
is seen in the better methods of work in every city, bor- 
rowed in part from sister cities that have tried and proved 
the experiments and reported the results at the Con- 
ferences. The National Conference meets this month for 
the twenty-second time. The city of Nashville has invited 
the committee to hold the convention there, opening 
Wednesday evening,,May 23, and closing Monday evening, 
May 28. ‘The great panic of the past winter and how it 
has been met will be described by representatives of the 
organized charities of our large cities. The efforts to re- 
lieve which have in many cases unwittingly tended to in- 
crease pauperism will be thoroughly discussed,and strength 
and knowledge gained to face the evils of the season yet to 
come. 





It is thirty-seven years since the outbreak of the great 
mutiny of native troops in India, which introduced one of 
the most horrible rave conflicts known to modern history. 
The anniversary of that uprising was May 10; and when, 
on that day last week, disaffection and revolt appeared in 
a Hindustani regiment in Agra, the coincidence of data 
set all Englishmen asking each other whether Great 
Britain wuld have to fight for the possession of the Indian 
Empire again. Itis undoubtedly a ‘scare’; and whether 
it will come to more than a scare no one can tell; for if 
there is anything which the governing race in India does 
not know, it is what the subject race is thinking about or 
getting ready todo. One of the incidents which started 
the scare was the discovery, about a month ago, that all at 
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once some thousands of mango-tree trunks throughout the 
Bengalese province of Behar had been smeared with daubs 
of mud, in which there was a slight mixture of pigs’ and 
cows’ hair. Traces of this are reported also to have ex- 
tended into Oude. Everywhere the work was done with 
such secrecy that there is no shadow of a clue anywhere 
all over the huge territory affected. Yet no European 
could translate these signals, and none know how to 
extract their significance from the natives. Perhaps they 
mean nothing. In 1828, for instance, cocoanuts were 
mysteriously passed around all over Jeypoor, the Deccan 
and Bhopal, and the signal excited the population like 
swarming bees. But nothing happened, and to this day 
the meaning of the thing is an impenetrable secret. But 
in the spring of 1857 there was one of these demonstra- 
tions, which took the form of passing from village to village 
loaves of bread curiously twisted like giant pretzels, and it 
is known now that this was the signal which prepared the 
natives for mutiny. 


The census figures, which are now coming along, in 
serried tables of aggregates and percentages, are full of 
surprises. The latest is contained in the statistics relating 
to marriages. It has been commonly supposed that in the 
thickly populated, more wealthy, parts of the country, 
where the struggle of competition is the hardest and the 
cost of supporting a family the greatest, the ratio of 
unmarried was higher than in the rural sections. Commis- 
sioner Wright's tables, however, show just the contrary. 
In the North Atlantic States, the percentage is 56.07 
unmarried to 38.02 married, and in the North Central 
group it is 58.82 to 36.73. While in the South Atlantic, 
the South Central and the Western groups it is, respec- 
tively, 62.53 to 32.57, 62.24 to 32.69, and 61.14 to 34.04. 
Taken as they stand, without further inquiry, these figures 
seem to show that the fight for bread and butter in a com- 
mercial community encourages marriage more than a life 
with nature on a farm. 


The anti-suffragists in New York—where a strong 
effort is making to effect the extension of the privilege of 
voting to include women on the same terms as men—may be 
altogether wrong in the position which they take. It is not 
necessary to discuss this question. But in the circular which 
they have sent out, giving reasons for their opposition to 
women’s voting, some things which have been obscured or 
misunderstood in connection with the suffrage are stated 
with admirable clearness. One of these is the fact that 
the suffrage is not a matter of right or of justice, but of 
policy and expediency; from which it follows that the 
burden of proof rests upon those asking the suffrage to 
show that the possession of this privilege will be for their 
own benefit and the welfare of society. Another point 
made by the anti-suffragists concerns the claim, put for- 
ward with such emphasis, that the vice of intemperance 
and the traflic in strong drink would be cured if women 
could vote. “If this expectation were well founded,” say 
the anti-suffragists, “it would go far to overcome the 
obvious objections to the exercise of female suffrage, but 
nothing is more certain than that the suffrage, whether 
exercised by men or women, or both, is powerless to 
restrain the animal appetites. There is abundant experi- 
ence of prohibition enacted by men alone, and of its failure 
to produce the reformation so much desired by all good 
men and women. This reformation must be the result of 
elevating the moral tone of individuals, and herein lies the 
greatest power of women, which will be impaired, if not 
destroyed, by contact with men in political movements, 
assemblies and elections. Experience would seem to 
show, therefore, that there would be a loss, and not a gain, 
in the encouraging progress now discernible in favor of 
temperance throughout the world if women ‘were deprived 
of that influence which is now so potent in the family and 
upon those who are dear to them.” 





There is yet another phase of the suffrage discussion 
on which the New York anti-suffragists throw some light 
in their circular. It is often asserted that the denial of 
the suffrage to women is a violation of the principle of ‘no 
taxation without representation.’ “ This assertion,” say 
the anti-suffragists, “rests upon an entire misconception 
of the origin and nature‘ of: that political canon. It origi- 
nated in opposition to the attempt of Great Britain to tax 
her North American colonies without their consent. It 
had no connection whatever with the basis of representa- 
tion, or the limitations upon suffrage, and these questions 
were never the subject of discussion. Universal male suf- 
frage did not exist anywhere at that time, but if it had 
been of any consequence, the abolition of the property 
qualification in the state of New York and elsewhere has 
entirely dissevered the connection of taxation with repre- 
psentation. If such a relation should be re-established, 
justice would require that representation should be propor- 
tioned to taxation, a proposition which will hardly be 
recognized in our political system.” 
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May 19, 1649. Be it declared and enactéd by this present 
Parliament, and by the authority of the same: That the People 
of England, and of all the dominions and territories thereunto 
belonging, are and shall be, and are hereby constituted, made, 
established and confirmed to be 2 

A COMMONWEALTH OR FREE STATE 
and shall henceforth be governed as a Commonwealth or Free 
State by the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Representa- 
tives of the People in Parliament, and by such as they appoint 
and constitute officers and ministers under them for the good 
of the People, and that without any King or House of Lords. 


With this act began the present supremacy of England 
on the oceans of the world. Nobody ever said Britannia 
ruled the waves till Britons found out that they never 
would be slaves—no, not though a Stuart was on the 
throne. 

The name Commonwealth is not used in public form in 
the transactions of the British Empire. But fortunately 
for England, or Britain, as it was once the fashion to say, 
or the ‘Greater England’ or ‘ Greater Britain ’ of to-day— 
fortunately for mankind, indeed—the principles of the 
English Commonwealth live in the administration of the 
affairs of the greatempire which uses the English language 
and is governed by English law. Cromwell and his Com- 
monwealth made England the mistress of the seas. They 
did even better for the world in the reformation of the 
administration of justice in England. Besides the lessons 
which they taught kings, which were important, they 
taught the people of Europe what are the possibilities of a 
Commonwealth. 

It is interesting to observe, in the writings of Winthrop 
and the other settlers of Massachusetts Bay, how fond 
they are of the use of this word Commonwealth, then com- 
paratively new in English literature. It is an exact trans- 
lation of the Latin words res publica; and it is interesting 
to see how the Latin word and the English word came, by 
the same process, to mean exactly the same thing. That 
wealth which we havein common, which is the first subject 
of discussion of people who have the right of ‘ commoners,’ 
in the end gives the name to all the privileges, rights, 
duties, and organizations which bind us together in a 
state; and the Commonwealth has to make decisions far 
more important than those which it makes as to divisions of 
land, as to our rights in fisheries, or as to the parturage of 
our cattle. 

The use of the new word by Winthrop and his friends, 
here in ‘the Bay,’ led to its use among their friends in 
England. And whether other men forget or not, we in 
Massachusetts shall never forget that, when the crisis of 
the fortunes of England came, the handful of the people 
here contributed a noble share indeed to the ranks of the 
men in England who established the Commonwealth there. 
There were perhaps ten thousand grown men in New 
England in 1640. When the great struggle came, the ten 
thousand here loaned to the million of English people such 
men as Stephen Winthrop, Edward Winslow, John Lovell 
and Robert Sedgwick, who took the highest military rank; 
and such men as Desborough, Peters, Downing, and Hop- 
kins, who took high civil rank. Of the first ministers 
bred in Harvard College, it seems that a third part 
returned to England, to preach the gospel of the Common- 
wealth there. 

Cromwell has at last obtained some measure of justice 
from history. The absurd ridicule which the children of 
a hundred years ago had to read, when his name appeared 
in English history, is now almost forgotten. He stands 
out as among the first, if not the first man to whom has 
been trusted the government of a great nation. In those 
two years which followed the proclamation of the 19th of 
May, certain principles were established under his diree- 
tion, which England has never forgotten, not even under 
Stuart or Bourbon blandishments. And they are the foun- 
dation of England’s prosperity and power to this day. 

It is interesting to know that the blood of Cromwell, in 
his posterity, testifies to the mysterious force which goes to 
the science of government. It was noted, a generation 
ago, that in one of the Liberal English Cabinets three 
members were lineal descendants of the Great Protector. 

It is certain that to this day the religious principles of 
the men whom he led to victory assert themselves in the 
manners, the daily life and the political action of the great 
middle-class of England. This is the class which really 
governs England and shows its strength more and more 
definitely with every year. 

As time has passed by, the Parliament of England has 
learned that Oliver Cromwell was never sovereign in that 
island. In the line of statues of English sovereigns in 
Parliament House, the eye first rests upon the vacant 
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space between the image of Charles I. and ( 
There is no Cromwell there! Yet, if he were no 
of England for the ten years after the royal tra 
would be hard to say who was. He was not th 
of New England in those years. In those 
England knew no sovereign but her people. 
the friend of New England and the friend of 
They loved him, they believed in him, they h 
He represented the policy which, for ten years, 
in Old England, and which hag triumphed in 
land till this time. Massachusetts is about to a 
her debt to Winthrop, which she can never pa: 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 


This man believed in Independency. 
He was sovereign of England for ten year 
He was the friend of New England through his |ife 
Thisstatue stands here till the England which w: 
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AMERICA AND CHINA. 

Ever since Lord Wolseley wrote about the dreadful 
things one must expect when the Chinese nation has taken 
to herself the resources and strength of Western civilize. 
tion, it has been the fashion in certain quarters to profess 
great dread of a future overwhelming advance of the 
Mongolian hordes. The fascinating beauty of the Garden 
of Eden, Sir Edwin Arnold discovered in Japan, could not 
make him forget that dreadful prediction of the countless 
yellow hordes preparing to.march West and sweep all 
civilization clean off into the ocean or the grave. 
lect how in solemn tones he uttered his fears to me as we 
sat on the deck of the good ship ‘ Empress of Japan.’ He 
quoted Gibbon on the terrible march of the ancient ene- 
mies of Rome, as if he could almost hear the tramp of in- 
numerable Goths, Vandals and Huns thundering along the 
plains of Italy. I failed to convince him that his fears 
were groundless, and he failed to inspire me with dread 
of my friend John Chinaman and his rather extensive 
family. 

The fact is, the Emperor of China has abundant space 
for all his black-haired people for a long time to come. 
Many provinces of China are by no means thickly popv- 
lated, and with even a gradual development of the 
immense resources of the country, twenty times the pope 
lation could be maintained without difficulty. 
there are vast tracts of fertile land outside of the (reat 
Wall which are almost uninhabited. In Mongolia and 
Manchuria there are rich and extensive plains of fine 
pasture land and broad belts of splendid wheat-producing 
country waiting for settlers to come and enjoy long life 
and abundance in the bracing climate which has made 
the Manchus such fine specimens of humanity. 

It would be many long years before China could be full 
to overflowing, even if none emigrated; but the period's 
pushed still farther away by the steady stream of emigr® 
tion to the Straits Settlements, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
New Guinea and South America. These countries could 
receive and easily sustain all China’s surplus population 
for centuries to come. 

Another consideration which should allay the painful 
apprehension of the timid is this: the Chinese do not i» 
crease anything like so fast as is generally supposed. 
Ignorance of sanitary laws, of the laws of health, of medi- 
cine, the prevalence of opium-smoking, rebellions, floods 
epidemics and many other things, all tend to restrain the 
rapid increase of population. It is believed that 5°,(00,% 
have perished from rebellions within the last fiity ye@™ 
Thirteen millions died during the great famine of 1877-"* 
Immense numbers were carried off by the various 
the last ten years. In fact, there is good reason ' 
that the population of China to-day is no grea‘ 
was acentury ago. So that in whatever way w 
there is not the slightest reason for Europeans 
cans to fear they will be overwhelmed by China 
millions. 

Just and wise laws to regulate immigration 4: 
vide for the education and nationalization of th 
of immigrants are absolutely essential. Injust 
humanity toward any people is always as fooli:! 
jurioas as it is wicked. : 

With really competent American represer:atives ® 
China and steady perseverance in a wise polic) of in®* 
national intercourse, it would be possible to ‘uild ™P* 
large and lucrative trade with China, and at the same U™* 
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THE TOWN HISTORY. 

‘ vn history is becoming a municipal necessity. 
her within twenty-five years, developed a sentiment 
«bie regard. Many towns have caught upon the senti- 
a nt have published either portions of their records, 
ra ry of thelr past proceedings and social life. This 
3 we l'o preserve the spirit of earlier citizens, to learn 
their lent ways and profit by their mistakes, and to 
note the advancements made in all local affairs, is a formal 
obligation. The preservation of worthy history is as im- 
portant, at least, as the repairing of a highway or the 
erect of public buildings. 

Tbe creation of a favorable sentiment is the initial step. 
With an educated sentiment the people will not be satis- 
a cheap and hastily prepared work. 
te enough of local histories with an abundance of 
buncombe and high-toned binding. 
worthy of the name must be superb in chronicling the past 
life of the town. To do this there must be work and re- 
search. It can be no sudden or holiday affair. With a 
sentiment which can be fashioned through the columns of 


local papers, or local historical society, which will demand 
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The local history 


detail and fullness, there will be a support, commensurate 
with the book. One of the excellent methods of proceed- 
ing is for the town to select a committee of interested per- 
sons, who will supervise and direct the compilation of 
data, and with power to select an editor, lay out the gen- 
eral plan of the work, and then recommend to the people 
an appropriation which would carry forward the same. 
Ibe compilation and publication of the history should be 
under the care of the town’s best men, and not under the 
enterprise ’ of a distant publisher. 

With a history well planned there should be a syste- 
matic search for information. The official records must 
This is not the task of aday. The records of 
the town, the courts, the churches, the archives of the 
state should be examined, and all the essential items 
transcribed. The chief doings of the town in each of its 
years, the matters requiring settlement in the courts, the 
better life of the people as expressed in the records of the 
churches, and the political life as is shown in its relation 
to the commonwealth, all have an indisputable interest to 
the great public. Historical books already published, 
manuscripts laid away perhaps by past townsmen or min- 
isters, unknown to the present generation, in some of the 
libraries of the metropolis, correspondence of leading citi- 
zens stowed away in the attics of old homesteads, diaries 
of former people, ancient petty books of the business men 
of the town, should be sought out and examined, and in 
fact all data from every source should be noted. The 
memories of the ‘oldest inhabitant’ should be recorded 
and tested by the records already at hand; traditions of 
the people should be received, but with caution. The 
newspapers, many files of which are in leading libraries, 


come first. 


: What the cunning bird is sure 
should be read over and items gleaned therefrom, and My dull ered in i iilesien 
ieee. A Potetix ull eyes w ot secure. 
comparisons made with the already collected data. This ry! 4 
gathering of information cannot be done too thoroughly. So if you have seen the rogue 

I 3 


the latitade of Massachusetts and the older towns 


of Maine and many communities of other New England 
States, there is no richer mine of unpublished data, than in 
the State House at Boston. Here are petitions from every 
quart and on every subject ; here are official documents 
of all ‘he affairs of the people in war and peace, and all 
the ngs with the Indians, French and the mother 
count here are the land grants given for services ren 
der d ne earlier defenses of the colonies; the incorpor- 
“tions o! towns, parishes and plantations, of parishes and 
ra *: memorials which have come up to the Great and 
eo ra' Court for the pacification of some local disturbance ; 
subje t 

at .\n head of information. 

has subjects in common with other towns. 

require ness of detail. 

sea = , But each town has a separate govern 
ay ife which need be recorded with judicious 
lie , re should be given lists of the town officials 
ry vate the part the town pisyed in the 
ite ndian, Revolutionary and Civil, with 


» to the emancipation a great nation from tyr-| business men and various trades carried on; the organi- 
zations and schools, which have been established for the 
mprovement of the social life and the education of the] EF. 
». but they can be mutually helpful in every- | youth. 
sects the advance of civilization, material pros-| generous bestowal of attention. 
If America will only be just | meeting-house were woven their choicest interest. The 

‘n all her relations with China and the Chinese, | religious history needs be told, but not burdened with |} 

li ficulties must inevitably be overcome, and | pious detail. 
ind youngest of the great nations will march on illustrated with landscape, ancient 

1 to the age of universal enlightenment, en- | buiklings, historic sites and portraits of prominent citizens. 


, 


couraged ; there should be at least two or three maps of 


and counter-claims upon almost unnumbered | seldorf has refused to set aside a piece of ground for a 
The town historian cannot afford to neglect | monument to the German poet. 


history should be a local history. Every town Gazette, a scoffing, renegade Jew. 
These do not| grace, however, to print a letter from a correspondent 
This is the province of the| who says, “So be it! 

















BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The town minister of former days comes in for a 
Around him and the 


The town history should be plentifully | o 


tion. 


families. ‘This is essential. Local life and family life are 
closely woven. 
enough. The simple transcription of births, marriages 


and deaths is better than nothing; but to have the same | t 


is much better. 


cal and Genealogical Register, Boston. 


The importance of town histories is growing more 


manifest. There is a call for them outside of those im- 





mediately interested. 
the country are calling for them. 
of reference. Hence to make them serviceable to the 
humble citizen and the interested stranger there must be 
an index, full and complete, of names and subjects. The 
clamor for 
With full information of the community in 


peace and war, with detail as to its official and social life, 


writer is one of those ‘little critics who 


indexes.’ 


with faithful genealogies, with maps and an index, the 
local history will be cordially supported by an appropria- 
tion from the common treasury of the people. The names, 
valor and labor of former citizens are essential to the 
better life of the growing youth. 

Anson Titvs. 
Natick, Mass 


UNDER MY WINDOW. 


Have you seen a bobolink 
Hiding in the grass? 
I have watched him for a week 
And admired his saucy cheek ; 
Seen him pass 
Back and forth through the grass, 
Seen him work and seen him play, 
But never going far uway. 


And I know there is a nest 
Somewhere in the grass ; 
For I’ve seen him bringing food 
That I’m sure was for his brood, 
And one day 
Saw his mate steal away ; 
But I’ve searched and searched in vain, 
Never sight of nest could gain. 


And the saucy bobolink 
Patronizes me, ° 

Sings to me his richest lay, 

Bobs his head and steals away, 
Leaving me 
GaZing blankly to see 


Hiding in the grass, 
I am sure that you will stay 
As my honored guest to-day, 
And I think 
We'll outwit bobolink, 
And convince the rogue that he 
Cannot make a fool of me. 


‘ FrRANK H. Sweet. 
Peacedale, R. I. 


The various opinions of high authorities concerning 
Heine are interesting to read, now that the town of Diis- 


Carlyle called him a 
blackguard; Ruskin, a Dead Sea Ape ; and the Pall Mall 


But I for one venture to think 
_| that, monument or no monument, 


Far on in summers that we shall not see, 


edited with a skilful hand and completed by means of|rich. All of a sudden he dies, 
family information, verified by probate and other records, | trustees meet to appoint his successor. 


tion died with its founder. 
worthless, as the body is worthless without the soul. 


WHITSUNDAY. 


EK. HALE AT THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BOSTON, MAY 13, 1894. 

I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh.— Acts ii. 17. 
When the great Dr. Channing was leading the world 
y his new statement of infinite truth, there was a throng 
f admirers around him who were studying his method. In 


homesteads, public my boyhood and youth, life was embittered in some circles 
by the people who told you of the way in which Dr, Chan- 
Phese are legitimate and these insertions should be en-| ning led the world. 


I remember, at this moment, one per- 


son who used to say to all his friends that he had Dr. 
the towns, showing the original highways, settlements and | Channing’s method exactly; and the man really felt that 
homestead sites; and also of the town at time of publica-| he was going out as another leader of mankind, because 
he could speak as Channing spoke, and write as Channing 
A chief factor in a local history is the genealogy of its | wrote, and indeed.do as Channing did. 


In exactly the same way, you shall see a man of large 


The family of the earlier generation is not | heart and large life found an institution of benevolence, 
He works the miracles, he opens the eyes of the blind and 


he ears of the deaf, he makes the lame walk and the poor 
A wretched board of 
The successor 


An excellent and the most widely adopted | knows all of this man’s methods, and is appointed because 
method of arranging genealogy is that used by the Histori-| he knows his methods. 


And yet it proves that the institu- 
The method is absolutely 


In each of these cases—in the case where the great 


The rapidly forming libraries over | man led the world and in the case where the great estab- 
They become as books| lishment does what it was made to do—it is the spirit 


which succeeds, and the method is the merest accident. In 
When Mr. Webster 
stands in Faneuil Hall and leads thousands of people to 
cheer him and to follow him; nobody with his wits sup- 
poses that it is the color of Mr. Webster's coat which 
works this success. Few people think that it is because he 
is six feet high; and probably no one thinks that it is be- 
couse he made an apt Latin quotation. He says himself, 
‘Eloquence does not consist in speech ; eloquence con- 


some things people understand this. 


sists in the man and in the occasion.” 

These are commonplace illustrations of what the 
Saviour means when he says, “ It is the spirit that quicken- 
eth; the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

But for all that, alas, five out of six of the discourses 
about religion to which the church is listening at this mo- 
ment are discussing the methods of its action, while the 
spirit of its action is either taken for granted or is for- 
gotten. 

From such madness, however, the festival of to-day, the 
festival of the white Sunday, or of Pentecost, ought to 
awaken church and world. The story of to-day is of a 
hundred and twenty frightened and dazed men and 
He had been taken out of their sight. They had 
seen him and then they had not seen him; he had been 
killed and then he was alive again. But what is certain 
now is that he is not here. He is their leader, he wrought 
the miracles, and now he is gone. Day by day they meet 
with each other, day by day it is more clear and more that 
they cannot work the miracle. And then, of a sudden, in 
a great wonder which they try to describe but which they 
cannot describe, the very spirit of God takes possession of 
them each and all,of the humblest or of the highest, of 
him who stammers in his speech as of him who is eloquent: 
And they go out and they speak to everybody they see of 
the wonderful works of God. Tec every one they see—cara- 
van-men from distant Medea, shop-keepers on the street 
who have lived here all their lives—they speak in the 
spirit. They are inspired, they are inspirited ; there is 
but one reality which they speak, and thatis the wonder- 
ful work of God. There is but one message that they 
speak; it is that God is and is here, and that we are his 
children, And so eagerly does this handful of people go 
about its work, speaking to every man of every language, 
so that he must understand what each is saying, that that 
night there are—not a hundred and twenty only who wish 
to proclaim these glad tidings—but there is a roll of three 
thousand men and women, glad to know in their turn how 
in every language of mankind they can proclaim that won- 
der of God’s presence and his power. 

Now with regard to Dr. Channing, after he died, when 
men read his life, it was clear enough that he relied on no 
method whatever. The first volume of Channing’s Life is 
an invaluable book of devotion. It shows how, from the 
time he came to his bearings, he was seeking closer inti- 
macy with God. He finds out, in one struggle and another, 
that the Power who makes for righteousness loves him and 
is willing to helphim. Indeed, he found out that this 


women. 


The Gazette has the | Power inspired him and made him alive, and that but for 


this infinite Power there would have been no man called 
William Ellery Channing. He found ont that his life and 
his Father’s life were indeed one. To give the infinitelife 
its full sway and purpose in the life of to-day—in the life 


Heine’s lyrics will live when Teufelsdrockh has ceased to | of Mount Vernon street and Federal street—this was his 
trouble, when the Seven Lamps of Architecture no longer | wish and his power. When he said this to other people,most 
illumine any paths trod by mortal man, and when the P. of them took it as people take most sermons: they thought 











diers and account of services rendered ; the| M. G. shall have seen the error of its ways.” 











it was a good thing to be said on Sunday. They were glad 
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that he said it,and they were glad that he said it well. 
But it was hardly clear to his contemporaries, till after his 
death they saw it in black-and-white on a sheet of paper in 
his secret writings, that he sought God, if happily he might 
find him, as one who sought for him with all his heart. 
And, in fact, he did find him, because he sought him; and 
because he sought him he had a certain infinite power for 
this change in the world which came about through his 
speaking and through his living. 

To take Paul’s phrase, the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
made Channing free from the laws of sin and death, and 
so he worked the miracle. It was one illustri.tion more of 
the same miracle that was worked the first day of Pente- 
cost, when Bartimeus, who had been blind, stumbled down 
from the steps of the upper chamber, went out into the 
street, and bought a bit of bread from a baker, and then, 
when he had paid the man for the bread; turned on him 
and talked to him so of the wonderful things of God, of the 
life of God in the life of man, that that baker’s shop was 





changed to him and his life a new life, and from that 
moment forth he knew that he kneaded flour and baked it 
to the glory of God, and he also was an apostle who sent 
out other apostles. The present life of the present God 
gave this miracle to that baker in Jerusalem, to Bartimeus 
who had started him, and a few thundred years after to | 
Channing in the pulpit of Federal Street. 

Now if you and I, starting on to-day for the affairs of | 
to-day, and those of the third week of May, 1894, really 
want to work the miracle, if we really want to control 
daily life and make it glad and large and successful, here | 
is the lesson of Whitsunday. 

There is no formula by which we are to do it. It is 
not written down in any book of statutes. You are not to 
go into a baker's shop because I imagine that Bartimeus 
went into a baker's shop; you are not to hunt up a camel- 
driver because, that morning, the apostle Peter stumbled 
on acawel-driver. But you are to seek God, if haply you can 
find him, and you are to seek him with all your heart and 
soul and strength. If you will really look into his sky, it | 
really you will take comfort from his sunshine, if really you | 
will use the blessings of the home that he has given, you and if 
you will listen to the simple word that he speaks to jon, it 
will be most likely that you shall love the Lord your God | 
with all your heart and mind and soul and strength. This 
is what these old prophets hoped will happen. They think 
you cannot try to get outside the dust and smoke without 
succeeding. They think that if you will look up into the 
heavens you will see God, so you be pure-minded. They 
think that if, at midnight, you will listen to his voice, 
sometimes you will catch the whisper of his love. And 
they know that, i¢ such success do wait on your striving, 
you will not fear the power which we call Nature. You 
will love him and know that he is your Father and your 
Friend. 

As a part of this ‘ practice of the presence of God,’ as 
Jeremy Taylor calls it so well, pray count in these passion- 
ate yearnings and instincts of the springtime, that we may 
be out under his sky, that we may see the play of the 
leaves, that the odor of the apple-blossoms shall be for us, 
as well as for the insects and for the birds, and that we may 
take comfort in the fresh turned furrows which open up 
the world to sunshine and dew and life again. If I go into 
the heavens, he is there; if I go into the depths, he is 
there. And this means something as I take in the methods 
of the infinite life—something which is not mine if [ am in 
the darkness of a cellar or a prison, if I only feel the stone 
wall that shuts me in on the right hand and on the left 
hand, behind and before. The advertisement in the news- 
paper, announcing where there is a country home; the 
sight of my friend trudging along the highway, who is 
looking from house to house to see where they may take 
her to board; the little basket of pansies in the butcher’s 
window, put there to answer the craving for something 
beautiful which comes on him who has been shut up in a 
tenement-house or in an apartment-house for the winter— 
all these are signs of the eternal determination of men and 
women that they will live in God and move in God. It is 
a determination which is as evident as the opening of the 
snow-drop, or the breaking of the chrysalis, or the nest- 
building of the sparrow, or the flight of the birds of pass- 
age across the sky. A new life does come into leaf and 
bird and beast, and it comes into man who is the master of 
beast and bird and insect and leaf. And that man is a 
wise man who observes that Pentecost, or the day of the 
Holy Spirit, is the day when the apple orchards are so 
glorious and the almond-tree has broken its buds, when all 
Nature, in sound and song and smell and touch, renews 
its being. It is well that we should make merry and 
rejoice, for this earth which was dead is alive again; this 
life which was lost has been found. 

These hundred and twenty people from that upper 
room—I have always wondered whether it were the same 
room where he broke the bread of communion and drank 
for the last time from the cup—these hundred and twenty 
people went about this glad business of a new life of 
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springtime, fresh with their memories of him. How could | States, and offered special advantages in orde: 
one of the apostles smell the perfume of a grape-vine| teachers from the United States to leave th 
without remembering the ::ight when they passed under | homes and spread instruction abroad in that |and of me 
the shadow of the vine as the full moon fell upon it, and| and mafiana. The good results are now felt, and schools 
he said, “I am the true vine and my Father is the hus-| are seen in all the larger cities furnished with the hes 
bandman.” How could a milkman from the slope of the | auxiliaries that France, Germany, and our ow: 

Mount of Olives bring in a handful of wild anemones and | give, and with a high grade of instruction. ‘ K 

give them to Salome, but she should repeat to him the} and municipal schools are also found in the mos: 
Master’s words, “ Consider the lilies of the field; they toil | way corners of the land. 

not, neither do they spin.” University education is of long duration there. - ‘7, 
University of Cordoba, under theological control, y,, 
founded in 1613; that of Buenos Ayres in 182). The a. 
tronomical Observatory was founded in 1870 by Dr. B. 4 
Gould of Cambridge ; and a very fine museum is sustaings 
Benevolent societies, hospitals, encouragement 


to induce 
t Norther, 


Ountry Can 
al schools’ 


Out-of-the. 


To see God in his handiwork was to recall a hundred 
of these talks about mustard-seeds and fig-trees, and wheat, 
and blossoms and birds. And to recall him, and the walks 
and talks with him, was to remember our Father to whom 
he was always turning; it was to recall the very tone of 
his voice and the softness of his smile, when perhaps he 
spoke a word of prayer to God in the midst of his talk 
with them. From every such memory of evening talk by 
a campfire, of question and answer at a feast, there came 
a new whisper from the Infinite Spirit, from the Good 
God, who spoke to him so clearly and to whom he turned 
so certainly. Little need of method, indeed! Little 
thought of method. What is method to them? It is the 
Holy Spirit which makes them glad and strong. 


s of arts and 
sciences, give this country the right to take a front ran 
in the line of civilized nations. 

The very brilliant exhibits made in the different buijy 
ings at Chicago, during the World’s Fair, proved the vis 
dom of the liberal arrangements that have been mad 
behalf of immigration. A very good class of workers frop 
Italy, Germany and Sweden have been attracted ther 
this liberality and by the natural advantages of! 
climate. By this means, to the cattle grazing of days gone 
by, with its products and profits, is added agriculture; ang 
the export of wheat for 1893 was nearly one-third of tha 
to village, to carry to this! of the United States for the same year. = The products of 
cabin or that the message of glad tidings. But he who | I 
will pray God for help, sxppose he has his partners to| Chicagoas a result of native and foreign work in Arge: 
choose ; who will thank God for his gifts, though the world | tina. 
be listing around; who will seek God’s Kingdom first ; 
God's Kingdom second ; God’s Kingdom always ; this man 
will get a real sense of the want of Whitsunday. He, too, | 
will be eager, in whatever tongue, to proclaim the won-| an important link in the chain which shall at some tim 
derful works of God. He will know in his own life what| join the ‘Three Americas,’ extending from Alaska to Pata 
is this Feast of the Opening Life, new and fresh, of an/ gonia. 
awakening world. He will know how real is that province | Buenos Ayres has a population of over 500,000, and 
of the Saviour. “The Comforter shall come to you ” — | has all the conveniences of modern civilization. + is said 
strength for your weakness, union where you were parted. 

The Holy Spirit in your earthly life! 


soil and 


And to-day, even the most absurd formalist does not 
try to reproduce his method. No man thinks to walk with 
twelve followers from village 





one hundred and forty industries were represented jy 


Railroads are spreading all over the country, the most 
important one being the Great Central Argentine, extend 
ing northward into Bolivia, which is looked forward to as 


to sustain more newspapers in proportion to its size thar 

any other city in the world. The Constitution under 
which government is carried on is almost an exact cou 
part of our own, with the important modification that the 
presidential term is six years instead of four, and that the 
| Apostolic Roman Catholic religion is sustained by the 
state. 


IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE IN THE ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC. 


ter 
nte 


MISS ISABEL KING BEFORE THE PARKER MEMORIAL 
SCIENCE CLASS, MAY 13, 1894. 


Miss Isabel King and her sister taught ten years in the | THE TREASURES OF EGYPT. 
Argentine Republic, for the last seven years in Goya, | 0 Dey 
where they established a normal school for both sexes, | ee a a en TAR Cle 
which now has twolhundred and fifty scholars, from kinder- | (From the New York Times.] 
garten pupils to those twenty-four years old. Miss King | The discoveries made by the French Director of Exca 
taught ten years in the schools in Indianapolis before going | vations in Egypt, M. de Morgan, near one of two ancient 
to South America. In her lecture, last Sunday, she gave brick pyramids not far from Cairo, are exciting the deepest 
a concise and graphic sketch of the natural features of the | nterest in London and Paris, as well as among the tourists 
country, its history, institutions, and the life of the people, | and European residents on the Nile. 
interspersed with personal experiences. The impressions | The tombs and presumably the brick pyramid ( since 
were those of a thoughtful, scholarly student of sociology, | bricks found in the subterranean tombs are like those e 
with a broad, cosmopolitan range of vision, gained by that monument itself) belong to kings and princesses of 
residence in several countries, and an accuracy acquired | the Twelfth Dynasty. 
in long intimacy with South American people in their own | Egyptologists have divided the dynasties of the Pha 
home. Miss King’s tact and toleration in dealing with the | raohs into thirty and group the thirty into dynasties one 
religious difficulties in the Argentine Republic gave her | to eleven, twelve to nineteen, and twenty to thirty. This 
great influence and success in her work there. The lecture | is merely for convenience, and was unknown to Herodotus, 
was illustrated with maps, South American views, and | Manetho, Josephus, and others who have written about 
some articles used in South American life; a little teapot the early kings. Nor did the Egyptians themselves have 
made of a gourd, acurious, long-handled, perforated spoon, any such system. From the firet group (one to eleven 
called a bombilla, South American tea called maté, which | we have only the slenderest details and no jewelry or gold 
is a fine powder with twigs in it. Some very beautiful|ornaments.* Indeed, it is not till we reach the eighteenth 
specimens of needlework made by South American women, | that we get in our museums and that of Egypt certain ob 
the most delicate drawn work and lace-like textures, were | jects that belong to the minor arts of personal decoration, 
shown. and so forth. The excitement that M. de Morgan's find 
The area of Argentina is almost one-third as great as | has aroused is therefore natural; for here are art works of 
that of the United States, and the climate averages very | very great beauty from the tombs of at least three Pha 
nearly the same as that of our country, modified by the | raohs—Usertsen IT. and III. and Amen-em-hat iil , wan 
position of the great pampas between the influence of the | reigns are placed by Mariette between 2366 and 25" 
ocean on the one hand and the highest peaks of the Andes | B. C., or about 4,000 years ago. 
on the other. Concerning Usertsen II. we know that a Semitic tri’ 
The history of the country calls forth admiration in| called the Aamu came from a country named Absha with 
that it has been one long struggle for independence ; first | tribute. Concerning Usertsen ITT. we are told by the = 
from European control, which it attained in the early years scriptions that he made a great campaign up the Nile 
of this century ; while now itis the struggle of the cultured against the black Nubians and built a temple at Elepbas- 
few rising up to free their beautiful country from the/|tiné. As to Amen-em-hat III, he is of even greater 9% 
power of ignorance. This struggle has brought to light | since it was he who built in the Fayam the great artifc# 
cases of self-sacrifice and brilliant patriotism that make the reservoir for his people, which was called Lake _ 
word ‘ Liberty’ shine out with wonderful lustre among those | the site of which is still debated. He also built the , 
people whom we generally regard as revolutionists and | rinth, said to have had 1,500 rooms above ground and 1,” 
foreigners, forgetful that the Monroe Doctrine was made | below. Lake Moeris stored up the water of the Nile d=" 
for them. The names of Washington, Bolivar, San Martin, | ing the season of floods, and was tapped in the dr) senses 
are equally eulogized in their patriotic speeches; and in | as required. 
later days Rivadaria, the founder of the idea of an univer- Herodotus has a quaint story picked up in Egypt about 
sal education, and Sarmiento, the first minister plenipoten- | 450 B. C., which may relate to one of the brick pyramids 


tiary to the United States, are joined in the apotheosis in the | at Dashur, concerning a King of the unrecognizable 

annals of the nation and the common people. 7) 
seats as : ; “ c * This is not exactly the fact. The dynasties from 
General Sarmiento implanted in Argentina the idea of | eleven, known as the Old Eepire, have furnished some jewels, 


the common school system as carried out in the United and omens ‘the early TET Wecmssnacell 
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He wrote on a piece of stone the following 

“Do not disparage my worth by comparing me 
» pyramids composed of stone. I am as much superior | 
nn pe Jove is superior to the rest of the deities. For, | 
ng poles down into the lake, and collecting the mud | 
ed on the poles, bricks were fashioned, and in this | 
was | made.” The meaning of which may possibly | 
in the opinion of the King, or of the Egyptian | 
i Herodotus this particular yarn, it was more 


” 
i 


le to be a pyramid to built of the fertile mud of the 


i 


s 
Vile than the dead stone of the desert. 


imility like this seems to have failed to put the grave 
off the seent for funereal treasures, since the brick 


d in question has been ruined in every direction, up-to-date. 


r mselves proceeded to bury some with the intention great and discriminating critics, persists in calling a 


turning at a better moment. Some side chapels, or | ‘ 

s, were found still walled up, but the richest treasures ‘ 

were discovered several feet under the floor of a gallery I 
trewn with skulls, broken or empty boxes, and fragments | i 
wrcophagi. , 
M.de Morgan must be credited with a good deal of 


savacity in this discovery He is the third important 


; So . . ‘ 
ector of exeavations in Egypt since Napoleon III. lent 
Mariette tothe Egyptians. After Mariette came Maspéro ; 


ifter Maspéro came Grébault ; now itis his turn to uphold 


the honor of France ina field opened by Napoleon the 
Great a century ago. His excavations in the Caucasus 
for the French Government some years ago prepared him 
for this work. Having selected the brick pyramid as a 
good site for very early tombs, he drove a shaft directly 
through its centre to the bedrock without positive results. 
Then he moved to some distance and began sinking shafts 
well knowing the efforts made by these Kings to conceal 
their tombs. Finally, on February 28, he struck an unim- 
portant tomb. But the bricks were like those of the pyra- 
id. He had found the radius. On March 2 his foreman 
reported a door of cut stone ; breaking through that a low 
tuous gallery was found heading toward the pyramid 
ind ending in a tomb, with the remains of a sarcophagus 
and a statue carved in diorite, which robbers had broken 
up, perhaps thinking that they contained treasures con- 
ealed in the stone. 
From the tomb Morgan worked into a long gallery run- 
ning east and west, having on the north four doors of 
white limestone from Massarah, on the other, or east, side 
of the Nile. These led into chambers cut in the bedrock 
and lined with Massarah cut stone. One has an elliptical 
vaulted ceiling formed of great blocks hollowed out. Here 
were broken sarcophagi of a king and queen, skulls, lamps 
and broken tiling stones. Some granite boxes containing 
By this 
time the air had become so foul that the lights began to 


amps had been left in tact. Others were empty. 


lim; having found a walled place across the gallery, M. 
le Morgan withdrew, plotted out on the surface of the 
ground the place of that wall, and set his men to dig. 

lwo days later_the old shaft was struck which gave the 
needed ventilation. Below the grand east and west gal- 
lery he found a row of chambers, with eight sarcophagi 
He has made out the 
tombs of thirteen princes and princesses. On March 6 he 


and various empty granite coffers. 


found below the floor of a gallery the first treasure, with 
s box mouldered away and the jewelry mixed in earth 


and sand. On the 7th he found a second cache. How 
much more will be discovered no one can tell, but what we 
have is indeed a valuable addition to our knowledge of the 


artistic powers of the Egyptians long before the earliest 
date assigned by scholars to the Trojan war. 

\mong the gold finds are a crouching lyon, cypresses 
of gold, a necklace of lion heads, bivalve shells of gold. A 
breast ornament bearing the cartouche of Amen-em-hat III. 
shows that king raising his battle-axe to smite an Asiatic 
enemy, while he tramples a negro under foot. There are 
e and silver mirrors, heightened with gold, jewelry 
amethysts, carnelians, lapis lazuli and Egyptian em- 
eralds, vases of carnelian, obsidian and alabaster. The 
carving of some of these jewels, especially in the rings, is 
said to be marvelous. Examined with a glass, the human 
hgure s are seen to have every muscle correctly modeled. 
Necklaces, bracklets, chased and set with hard stones and 
pearls, are said to be marvels of beauty, surpassing all the 
work of later reigns, which are mere debased copies of 
these ancient ornaments. In texts the find is not rich ; 
but few pyramids have yielded much in that line. In fine, 
M. de Morgan has signalized his advent to the responsible 
Position he holds by a feat which is likely to remain one 
of the most brilliant in the history of Egyptology. 


wit} 


A sort of My Lady Nicotine in poetry—a collection of 
all the neat poetic effusions concerning tobacco—is an- 
Joseph Knight Company. It is called Pipe 


nounced by . 
and Pouch. 
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may truthfully be said that the melancholy Dane has been 
enjoying his theatric innings among us this year. What 
with the Hamlets presented to our sight, and the Hamlets 
these seeings have recalled to memory, the Prince of Den- 
mark has indeed been a familiar guest in our midst: we 
have had, to paraphrase Mr. Mulvaney, “ahl that Shake- 


have secrated !” 


now only ninety feet high, a long mound of dis-| reflections from many Hamlets and held to a certain unity 
rated, sun-dried brick, with its top a mere crater.| only by the actor’s comely, appealing youth. 
| the tombs at some distance were rifled long before | had what an irreverent young woman, wholly lost to the 
Herodotus, yet the robbers either missed some of the spoil, | noble traditions of French classicism and the dicta of our 


play been set with more sensitive and exquisite apprecia 
tion of its atmosphere, than by him. 
loneliness of the North spoke everywhere; from rough- 
hewn castle, from sombre, brooding skies; more than all 
else from the ever-present sea—stretching, mysterious as 
Death itself, or the Shade stalking forth from the presence 
of death, beyond the dark battlements; washing iterantly 
up across the fretted sands by the graveyard’s ruined wall. 


duction as perhaps never before; but what of Hamlet's 


FLEETING SHOWS. 
A HANDFUL OF HAMLETS. 
With apology for so colloquial a way of putting it, it 





peare iver wrote about him, an’ a dle more the critics 


* 

* 
We have had fin-de-sitcle Hamlet, explained, elucidated, 
We have had a Hamlet made up of broken 


We have 


Looney-Silly’ Hamlet; and we have had a Hamlet shorn 
of his melancholy, so full of vivid life, keen of wit, effective, 
purposeful, that his not setting the disjointed times right 
n Denmark, without even pausing for one soliloquy, is 


itterly incomprehensible on any logical basis. 
** 


Mr. Willard’s Hamilet, it must paradoxically be said, 


me remembers chiefly by his surroundings. Never has the 


The gray, steadfast 


The world in which Hamlet lived was given us in this pro- 


self? Modern, un-princely, clothed with no secret of 
sorrow, he stood a figure all at variance with the words his 


great creator puts into his mouth to speak; a creature of 








to-day’s daylight, not of the moonlight and the mist of 


Elsinore’s battlements: therefore not Hamlet. 


* * 
The surprise of Mounet-Sully's Hamlet is too new for 
one to put it in calm, critical perspective. It, too, was 
above all un-princely ; a weird, disordered, hysterical shape, 
rarely commanding respect, or other quality of compassion 
than the sick shudder with which one turns from the 
lunatic ward. One missed, and grieved unappeasably in 
missing, the most gentle princeliness which even in his 
bitterest, his most antic moments, Shakespeare gives us 
no warrant to believe Hamlet ever quite lost. A restless, 
gibbering shape, whose bursts of maniac laughter wrenched 
the nerves, instinct with purposeless passion rather than 
too well considered reflection. The power, the art, the 
immense temperamental force of the great French actor 
served, to those wonted to aSaxon Hamlet, but to create a 
strange Gallic something that must be called by another 
name than that of Shakespeare’s mightiest, subtlest study, 
before it can command anything but a curious interest, 
unwarmed by sympathy. 
aad 

Mr. Haworth’s Hamlet, while inconsistent and un-origi- 
nal—the fruit rather of observation and half-unconscious 
imitation than of evolution—had at least the compelling 
charm of youth, of entire earnestness, and of a gentle re- 
serve which won upon the heart. In the closet scene, 
where Miss Clarke’s beautifully motherly and queenly 
Gertrude so nobly supplemented and inspired his work, the 
pathos of a scarcely more than boyish soul crushed with’ a 
task too awful for its unmatured strength was shown with 
moving sincerity and sweetness. 
ble altogether, that ‘Grand Opera House performance of 
‘ Hamlet.’ 
worthy and lovely moments, one must remember such 


It was a very odd jum- 
It is a pity that, side by side with really 


other moments—paralleled only by the happenings, so 
graphically remembered by Terence Mulvaney, in the old 
days at ‘Silver’s Theayter ’—as Hamlet coming before the 
curtain, jovially, hand in hand with the late buried majesty 
of Denmark! 

o% 

This week we saw again Wilson Barrett’s Hamlet: a 
beautiful and picturesque production, and an impersonation 
with many points of vivid interest. A very human Hamlet ; 
perhaps a too comprehensible Hamlet, with no mystery 
whose heart we may seek to pluck out; perhaps too virile 
a Hamlet to make consistent his piteous record of tragedy 
and failure. There is much in such a Hamlet to interest, 
even to entertain; little to wake a sigh, or stir long 
thoughts. he 

Each and every Hamlet brings back to loving memory 
the one Hamlet who ever met our dreams; the voice like 
sweet and solemn bells; the weary, noble, soul-fretted face; 
the eyes that looked beyond the bourne he debated his 
right to pass. To his height none has climbed, nor in our 
day will climb. When Edwin Booth passed ‘beyond these 
garish lights forevermore,’ there wentwith him the ideal 
Hamlet of many generations. Dorotnuy Lunprt. 











IN A COLLEGE SETTLEMENT. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 


The sights and sounds of the wretched street 
Oppress’d me, and I said: “ We cheat 
Our hearts with hope. Man sunken lies 
In vice, and naught that’s fair or sweet 
Finds further favor in his eyes. 


“ Vainly we strive, in sanguine mood, 
To elevate a savage brood 

That, from the cradle, sordid, dull, 
No longer has a wish for good, 

Or craving for the beautiful,” 


I said ; but chiding my despair, 
My wiser friend just pointed where, 

By some indifferent passer thrown 
Upon a heap of ashes bare, 

The loose leaves of a rose were sown. 


And I, ’twixt tenderness and doubt, 
Beheld, while pity grew devout, 
A squalid and uneager child, 
With careful fingers picking out 
The scentless petals, dust-defiled. 


And straight I seemed to see a close, 

With hawthorne hedged and briar-rose ; 
And bending down, I whispered, “ Dear, 

Come let us fly, while no one knows, 


To the country —far away from here. 


Upon the little world-worn face 
There dawned a look of wistful grace, 
Then came the question that for hours 
Still followed me from place to place: 
“Real country, where you can ¢atch flowers?” 


Harper's Weekly. 
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THREE BOOKS OF VERSE, 


A Lover’s Diary: Sonas In Sequence. By Gilbert Parker. 
Stone & Kimball: Cambridge and Chicago. London: Me- 
thuen & Company. 


*| Tue Quest or HeERACLES AND OTHER Porms. By Hugh Mc- 


Culloch, Jr. Stone and Kimball: Cambridge, Chicago. 


Wuen Hearts Ange Tromrs. By Tom Hall. Stone & Kim- 
ball; Cambridge, Chicago. 


Our Northern neighbor, cold and bleak as we some- 
times think of her, is not so chill as to freeze up Helicon. 
More than one Canadian poet has given a book of verse to 
the world; Mr. Bliss Carman’s admirable interpretations 
of the moods of nature are wellknown, and now comes 
Mr. Gilbert Parker with his Lover’s Diary. 

One may venture to suspect that Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s House of Life was not without its influence on Mr. 
Parker; yet the author’s poetry is quite able to stand on 
its own merits and the suggestion does not degenerate into 
weak and servile imitation. The sonnet-form is there, it 
is true, and there is the trick of beginning with a conjune- 
tion, but the author has his own moods to write about and 
they differ somewhat from those of Rossetti. 

It is singular—and possibly it is commendable—that in 
a book devoted to the history of a love there should be so 
little of the sensuous element. Passion is spiritualized, 
almost etherealized, and the reader has the feeling that this 
is less the love of a man for a woman than of the mascu- 
line for the “ eternally feminine”’—the “ woman-soul” that 
‘“‘leadeth upward and on.” ‘This impersonal view makes 
the utter devotion that finds such constant expression less 
debatable as a matter of taste than it would otherwise be: 
in actual life a flavor, at least, of ° 

If she thinke not well of me, 
What care I how faire she be? 
is rather desirable. 

Love as the solvent of doubt, the dispeller of sadness ; 
so vital that its mere memory suffices to disarm despair— 
this is the philosophy of Mr. Parker’s verse, of which the 
tone is the furthest possible remove from that of the 
modern cynic, though tinged here and there with the all 
too familiar modern questionings; a note that differen- 
tiates it from, say, the sentiment of such love-poetry as that 
of Sidney's Astrophbel and Stella. 

It remains to note the author’s technic. Two stanzas 
with the rhyme-arrangement of In Memoriam form the 
octaves of these sonnets, thus giving four rhymes to the 
octave in place of the orthodox two. There are three 
rhymes in the sestelle, that ends with a couplet, while the 
interpolated poems descriptive of ‘dreams’ have three 
sets of In Memoriam rhymes with « couplet to conclude. 
The result, though somewhat irregular, is sufficiently 
agreeable to justify the arrangement, and the verse as a 
whole has both elevation and smoothness. A few liberties 
with the metre—a syllable omitted for the sake of a more 
marked pause, and an occasional redundant line—are less 
happy variations, though only one line is noted 

(“LT have walked in a world of many dreams’”’) 





where the accent is badly forced. One of Bret Harte’s 
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heroes was wont to announce himself as ‘kam,’ but as a 
rule one would scarcely care to rhyme calm with ‘am.’ 
Quotations from The Earl’s Daughter, together with 
Egyptian proverbs, serve as text to the several divisions of 
the story. 

Standing aloof alike from the ‘fleshly’ and the cynical 
schools, Mr. Parker has treated his chosen subject with 
grace and dignity. ‘This poem on Tennyson will suffi- 
ciently illustrate his style : 

Who saith thy hand is weak, King Tennyson? 
Who crieth, See, the monarch is grown old, 
His sceptre falls? Oh, carpers rude and bold, 

You who have fed upon the gracious benison 

Scattered unstinted by him, do you now 
Dispraise the sweet-strung harp, grown tremulous 
’ Neath fingers overworn for all of us? 

You cannot tear the laurels from his brow. 

He lives above your idle vaunts aud fears, 
Enthronéd where all master souls stand up, 
In their high place, and fill the golden cup, 

God-blest for kings, with wine of endless years. 
And greet him one with them. O brotherhood 
Of envious dullars, ye are wroth with good. 


The etched frontispiece, in excellent keeping with 
the sentiment of the book, and the neat and agreeable 
cover are from designs by Mr. Will H. Low. The first 
edition, on small paper, is limited to four hundred and 
fifty copies of sale in America. 

Mr. Hugh McCulloch, Jr.'s, poems are in many metres; 
the poet has an apparent fondness for the more intricate. 
The sonnet appears, as a matter of course; but, rather 
strangely, neither rondeau, rondel nor triolet. 
these have become too markedly the forms for vers de so- 
ciété to suit the gravity of this author’s mood, for his verse 
has the same serious quality that marks that of Mr. Parker. 
Ballads are numerous, however, and this rather difficult 
verse-form is used with mach skill—A Ballade of Riding, 
for instance, swings along with great freedom. The longer 
poems are hardly as successful. It is rather ambitious to 
write in terzarima in the English language, and The 
Quest of Heracles suffers from the attempt. 
as 


Perhapr 


Such a line 


It cared to of the struggle on the grass. 
suggests that the exigencies of the rhyme were too great 
for the poetry of the diction. Hermaphroditus and Anti; 
noiis, each in couplets, are simpler and better. 

Those of Mr. McCulloch's poems that deal with a 
special period are ‘far from to-day’; mythology supplies 
him with several subjects, and he sings the praises of 
medieval France in Preterita and Saint Louis. There is 
much in his verse that suits well with a lofty and = medita- 
tive mood. 

Art, by the way, seems often conceived, by modern 
poets, as a sort of stronghold, into which the poet may re- 
tire to find safety and peace, apart from the struggle and 
stress of life. This appears, for instance, in the fine sonnet 
entitled Refuge : 

Fain would I journey from these barren lands 

Where I was born, unto the magic isles 

Of tropic seas, where Winter kindlier smiles 
Than coth the Summer of our northern strands. 
And I would wander on the golden sands 

Of tropic rivers reaching miles and miles 

Thro’ orchid-bowers where the sun beguiles 
Our hearts with scattered gifts from lavish hands. 


Then Homer to the Old World carries me 
In hollow ships across the crested main: 
And Chaucer shows each April-haunted lane 
Of England. Spenser gives enchanted sea, 
His summer woods and purple pageantry, 
While Dante guides me through the world of pain. 


Would it not be a wiser and more healthful conception” 
to think of Art as the inspirer and beautifier of daily ex 
istence, lifting actual life by its gracious strength steadily 
nearer to the ideal ? 

The book has been brought out in a very wsthetic style, 
the title-page and the cover are designed by Mr. Pierre la 
Rose, and the olive-green of the latter is perhaps more 
agreeable to the eye than is the rather fuzzy surface to the 
touch. I[s it the demand of a Philistine to ask that oc- 
casional pages shall not lack from quarter to half an inch 
of the regulation length? 

There are five hundred copies of this first edition, of 
which four hundred and fifty are for sale. 

Mr. Tom Hall’s verses, When Hearts are Trumps, are 
in very marked contrast to those of Mr. Parker and Mr. 
McCulloch. They smack of the vers de société they have 
a knowing air, deal in conceits and have a fondness for un- 
expected endings. This style,indeed, seems to be a sur- 
vival of the Fantastic School, and though the verses are 
not written in the shapes of altars, doves, etc., there is 
often sufficient irregularity in the manner of presenting 
them to the eye. Certainly, Donne himself would have re- 
joiced in the comparison of a tear to a spectroscope, that 
images a halo for the adored one’s head—had not Donne 
antedated the spectroscope. 

Not all the verses are satirical or quirky, however, 
There is genuine feeling in some of them, and others 
cloak a rather sombre seriousness with light expression. 

New Yorker though he is, Mr. Hall makes honorable 


* 





amends for the fun that New York has long enjoyed at the 
expense of the Boston maiden, in his verses on That Bos- 
ton Girl: 
Her voice is sweet, 
Her style is neat; 
She’d move the world with but a pen. 
Her mind is clear; 
Her sight, though near, 
Is long enough to capture men. 
What matters it her learning, then? 


Verse of this nature needs to be of the utmost smooth- 
ness; somewhat artificial in itself, it demands the daintiest 
rococo grace to make it enjoyable. Mr. Hall attains this 
in a number of his poems, in others there are lines where 
the accent goes a trifle heavily and there is scarcely suffi 
cient polish to atone for the slightness of the thought. 

The ornamental border to the pages has the effect of 
framing complete poems, and the reader is often surprised 
The 
only parody is A Midsummer Night’s Tempest, a clever 
skit upon an amateur production of Hamlet. 

The verses are in two divisions: Kings and Queens 
and Bowers, and Jokers. 


to find additional stanzas upon turning the page. 


Many of them have already ap- 
peared in various lively periodicals. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE NEW BACON-SHAKESPKARE CIPHER. 

Sin Francis Bacon’s Crener_ Story. Vols.LandIll. Dis- 
covered and Deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M. D. Detroit: 
Howard Publishing Company. 

Having devoted many years of his life to the study of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries, Dr. Orville W. Owen, 
who lives in Detroit, has come to the belief that Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon was the author of the works of Shakespeare, 
Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Spenser and Burton. Dr. Owen 
has discovered a cipher, prepared, as he says, by Bacon, 

which runs through 
all the works 
all these authors. 
Drawn by Dr.Owen, 
with his cipher, 
from plays, poems, 
essays and treatises, 
as, according to the 
hint of Mr. Samuel 
Weller, periwinkles 


of 


were accustomed to 

be extracted from 

their shells by peo- 

ple with pins, thou- 

sands of quotations 

served up together, 

Obtinae Arwen, M.D. make a feast, as it 

The Cipher Discoverer. were, for the histo- 

For they combine in a coherent story, which sets 

facts, indigestible mentally as periwinkles are 

physically. The statements that Queen Elizabeth and the 

Earl of Dudley were married, that Bacon was the son of 

this union, that be quarrelled with his mamma, and also 

with Shakespeare and killed him, are among the toughest 

of the historical morsels that Dr. Owen offers for the public 
to ruminate upon. 

Now there will undoubtedly be persons who will scoff 
at this whole matter. As the late tragedian, James Owen 
O'Conner, who also attempted in his own way to interpret 
Shakespeare, used to testify, it is the fate of eminent 
geniuses to be misunderstood. Without doubt some will 
say Dr. Owen is deranged; others that he makes these 
absurd assertions—absurd is the word that will probably 
be used—in order to out-Herod Herod, and thus to finish 
off the whole Bacon-Shakespeare controversy and poor Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly with his Great Cryptogram, in a whirl- 
wind of laughter. Perhaps others still will aver that he 
sends forth his doctrines, knowing them to be so monstrous 
—the epithet monstrous will undoubtedly be the choice of 
this class—that they will gain him a certain kind of repu- 
tation, and sell his book. It is not my purpose to treat 
Dr. Owen’s assertions in this off-hand way. 

I have read through both dreary volumes of the story 
which the cipher reveals. It is, of course, not a logical 
way to look at the matter; but the fact does seem 
melancholy that all the fine passages in Hamlet and 
the Fairy Queen and Dr. Faustus should have been 
constructed merely as vehicles to carry, hidden, Bacon's 
interminable descriptions of Queen Elizabeth’s woes, 
One is prone to regret that the cipher story should 
be utterly worthless, as literature. Surely Bacon might 
have made his history into good metre at least. 

But these are vain regrets. The function of this re- 
view is to set forth the facts which lead Dr. Owen to be- 
lieve that Bacon wrote an incredibly large number of the 
most celebrated poems and plays of the Elizabethan Era; 
facts that will be just as convincing to the infant in its 
cradle as to the man of wisdom. Here is the passage 
which he points at as a witness that a cipher runs through 
the plays of Shakespeare. It is from Love’s Labor's 
Lost. 


“ Now here’s three studied, ere you’ll thrice wink, and how 


rian. 
forth 


easie it is to put yeres to the word three, and stud, 
in two words, the dancing horse will tell you.” 

“ A most fine figure.” 

“To prove you a Cypher.” 

The cipher also proves that Bacon not 
covered the fact of the circulation of the bloc: 
room here to quote but two of the many passa 
vince Dr. Owen of this: one from Romeo and 
other from Love’s Labor’s Lost. 

The first runs: 


— 
(DTC0 yen 


‘arvey dis, 
There js 
es that COn- 
Juliet, the 


When presently through all thy veins shall ru 


4 Cold and 
drowsy humor. 
The second : 


A hand, a face, a foot,an eye,a brow.a breas 
leg, a limb. 


By the use of the cipher Dr. Owen draws . 
and other quotatians a connected little story of 
ment upon a cadaver with colored liquids. It | 
Bacon knew how the blood courses through the 
words of the story are all in the quotations. 
may say the words are all in the Dictionary, to 
whether Bacon wrote that. This is but trivial cri 
besides, who knows but that there is a cipher in « 
ary. 


a Waist,» 


Of these 
in €X pert 
ves that 
The 


Lit people 


vena, 
S\ 
and ask 
Sm, and 
€ Diction 
It would be a very good book to dra 
from: I beg respectfully to call Dr. Owen's att: 
possibilities. 


4 cipher 


101 W its 


Dr. Owen has not yet revealed the cipher : he leaves 
us gasping in suspense while he writes some 


with it. 


More Hooks 
Both from curiosity to know what it is and from 
regret that books so inferior should be printed, we hope he 
will soon cease from his labors and give his knowledge t 
the world. 

If his works have the result—and it is in the hope tha 
they will that [ have thus pointedly drawn attention tw 
them—of making all the unprofitable Shakespeare-Baco 
arguments so ludicrous that no one else will ever dare tp 
write on the subject, then Dr. Owen will have done good 
| Service to the community. ALBERT WHITE Vonrss. 
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| SocraL REFORM AND THE CHURCH. By John R. 
| With an ‘Introduction by_ Prof. Richard . A Ely. Nev 


| r 


York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company 

The author of these essays has a profound conviction 
that the churches are deeply derelict in their relation 
| the masses of the people, and he is very much in earnest 
|in his efforts to excite in them an increased activity anda 
larger sympathy. So far every good man should sympa 
But his book is sadly marred by an ex 
travagant presentation of conditions and by sweeping gen- 
eralizations for which there is no adequate warrant. |i 
is painful to see a man with much ability and evidently 
excellent intent, adopt the rude stock in trade of agita 
tors respecting the relations of employers and employed; 
representing the employed as in a state of chatte! slavery, 
and of general or universal degradation, and intimating 
that nothing is done by the Christianity of our times 
remedy this downward tendency. The simple facts made 
‘palpable by scientifically collected and tabulated statistics 
ought to prevent a man of ordinary intelligence from mis- 
apprehension. It is vastly more deplorable when 4 
thoroughly educated man and a professional educator in- 
dulges in such unscientific representations. In respect to 
the matter here treated, the simple truth is serious enough 
to call for thought and action; but to present conjectural 
assumptions and popular fictions tends to defeat the 
worthy purpose which the writer has in view. 

There is no doubt that the great Christian bodies are 
much at fault in their relation to the wants of large masses 
of the people, and the appeal here made would be notable 
and no doubt more or less effective if not partially neutral: 
ized by the unfortunate background which almost ever) 
one feels.to be false and misleading. 

Notwithstanding these serious faults, there is much of 
sterling good thought in the little volume. 
in an animated and attractive style and indicates a philav- 
thopic spirit. The essay on Proportional Representation 
is especially excellent, and the thought in it is worthy o 
the most attentive consideration. 
the subject so well handled. 


thize with him. 


It is written 


I have nowhere sees 
Gro. M. STrELE. 


Pustic LipraRigs In AMERICA. By WilliamI. Fletcher. Bos 
ye: Roberts Brothers. Columbian Knowledge Series, 4° 


Mr. Fletcher, the librarian of Amherst Colleg: 
of the leading librarians of the country, has do: 
service to the library movement in issuing ‘ 
volume. It does not perhaps contain much tha‘ 
but it forms a most convenient handbook of ‘ 
library science. The first chapters are devoted * 
history of free public libraries and to their estab 
then follow more technical matters: chapters co .cernilf 
library buildings, catalogues and classifications. beyi% 
books, the relation of the library to the school, «0d rele” 
ence work. Other chapters describe certain repr: -entati® 
libraries and forecast a bright future for free ‘ibratie®. 
In the appendix appear various statistical tables aod ™ 
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of a schon of classification. This last, which will | it is ‘very difficult to read,’ and the Birmingham Gazette 
{ special interest to librarians, is a simple plan, free | fancies it is ‘chiefly valuable for the sake of the name of its 
he elaborate effort towards uniformity of system that | author,’ whereas the Westminster Gazette says that it is 


« unwieldy so many of the schemes of classification | very near Mr. James's best ; 


there is satire, humor and 


.ve been printed for library use. Mr. Fletcher, | epigram enough in its fifty pages for half a dozen ordinary 


some of his predecessors in this field, does not 
ither entire originality or adaptability to all circum- 
. for his scheme ; it is offered, he says, “ rather to 
general guidance.” As a help and a guide to 
s and librarians of new libraries, this book should 
particularly useful; could all such read it and follow 
cepts, the influence of the public libraries in our com- 
es would be greatly inereased. 
AuFrep C. Porrer. 








\rrarrs OF A WoRLDLY Man. 
Neely: Chicago and New York. 


By Maibelle Justice. F. 
Vhy is it, when life has sych free scope and range, 
writers so seldom will give usiachange? It seems to 
art of a novelist’s creed that life has a single emotion 
ieed, that this human will, which is counted as free, is 

in bondage to Cupid ;—and he, not the young, bloom- 

ine god of life’s fair, morning hour, but a bored, blasé 

eature, turned dreadfully sour. 

those 
conventions that Englishmen draw for the ‘ young 


[his author, indeed, has kept clear of the law; 
n's’ sake are all duly respected. The world-wearied 
he though sad and dejected, does not commit bigamy, 
nor even offer himself to the heroine till he can proffer a 
hand that the death of his wife has set free, though they 
To me the heroine sums 
up the whole situation in a brief bit of real,common-sense in- 
spiration, when she says their relations (while pends a di- 
voree) are, well, * so—so—thoughtless,” 


mention their love to each other. 


indeed, “ almost 
coarse ! ‘ 

Some pretty descriptions appear here and there; and 
it ought to be said, to be decently fair—though the book 
is a poor one, the plot somewhat stale, the conception of 
life in this popular tale about what a boarding-school miss 
might compose, fresh from paper-clad novels prolific of 
woes —that the book scarce deserves the hysterical ravage 
of the sad introduction by Richard H. Savage. 





NOTES. 

Prof. Henry A. Beers of Yale, whose occasional grace 
ful magazine stories have made a favorable impression, 
will issue, through Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., in a few 
days, A Suburban Pastoral and Other Tales, dealing 
chiefly with modern American life in small towns. One of 
them, Split Zephyr, tells of the plans of four college 
friends on receiving their diplomas, and of how far they 
carried them out. Two old English legends, in which 
Professor Beers has admirably reproduced the archaic 
spirit, conclude the volume. 

It said that J. M. Barrie has nearly finished his new 
book, wherein will be set clearly forth all those emotions 
concerning the Sabbath which dwell in the hearts of the 
people of Thrums, 

The portrait of Miss Beatrice Harraden that appeared 
in the Critie last week is a trifle more agreeable to look at 
than the newspaper cut of the authoress. In Varying 
Moods, Miss Harraden’s book of short stories, just pub- 
lished by Putnam’s has had a large sale. 

lhe book which is now exciting English socialists to 
applause is the History of Trade-Unionism, by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. The authors were evidently bent on 

owing that the course of organization of labor has been 
both laudable and triumphant. 
lhe History of Germany which Dr. E. F. Henderson, 
author of Select Historical Documents, has been for many 

‘ars preparing is now ready for press. The first volume 
will extend to the year 1272. 
Rudyard Kipling’s latest tales of men and beasts in 
‘, which have been coming out in various periodicals 

g the past year, have been collected and will be pub- 


by the Century Company under the title, The Jun- 
gie Kook. 


hibald Clavering Gunter, who makes possibly more 
from his romances than any other writer in Amer- 
> been quietly refused admission to the Author’s 


( New York. The standard of his works, it was 
‘ai’, was not as high as the standard demanded by the 
( } 


Astor's effort to make a paper of good tone of the 


Pa | Gazette seems to have been successful. The 
Gaz is now deemed the most literary paper in London- 
It I «sa page of book-news daily, including commu- 
nic irom eminent literary men. 

__ Messrs. Elkin Matthews and John Lane have pub- 
lished, ‘n the London Atheneum, an advertisement, pre- 
sentin 


¢ the highly amusing differences of opinion among 
the press crities abont the Yellow Book. The comments 
on the leading article, The Death of The Lion, by Henry 


James, are as follows: “The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that 


stories.’ The St. James's Budget declares that it, alone, 
‘renders the Yellow Book worth buying’; the National 
Observer calls it ‘wholesome stinging criticism on the 
pseudo-literates of Modern Society, and the Daily News 
makes it the subject of a leading article, observing that it 
‘raises problems.’ Messrs. Matthews and Lane judi- 
ciously refrain from comment. 

The Southern Question has been considered again, in 
a book by Rev. Charles H. Otken of Mississippi, called 
The Ills of the South. Itis published by Putnams. 
Princess Stephanie of Austria, who escaped being 
queen of Austro-Hungary by the death of her husband, the 
Archduke Robert, heir to the throne, has written another 
novel. 

The last story ever written by Mrs. Constance Fenni- 
more Woolson is to appear in Harper's Magazine for June 
It is called The Waitress. It is a tale of Italy. 

Among the books recently sold by Bangs & Co. were 
copies of the Grolier Club’s Rubaiyat ($110), Conway’s 
Baron of the Potomack and the Rappahannock ($22) and 
Curtis’s Washington Irving ($21). A set of Notes and 
Queries, one volume missing, brought $149.85, and a copy 
of Platina Pontificum Omnium, 1485, containing the life of 
Pope Joan ( which is usually erased) and some lines in the 
handwriting of Melancthon, was sold for $5. 


the full. 


are to be no fresh ones. 
best of Curtis’s thoughts. 
Celia Thaxter as frontispiece. 


people to look at birds, 
tion about newly known authors, as Miss Beatrice Harra 


Benjamin Kidd’s Social 
books. 


be published by Ginn & Company. The editor is Sara E. 


Wiltse. 
in book form, published by the Harpers. 


in a book by Elizabeth Robinson Seovil on ‘The Care o 


delphia. 
The book of poems of Francis Thumpson is just out. I 
is said to be tinged with gentle melancholy. 


passages ; for example, this from Daisy, 


But the scent of the rose is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose. 


Alfred Parsons has illustrated and written a series o 


number. 


cover plenty of ground. The advance notices describe i 
to indulgent friends, 


manners and customs of the natives, biography, history o 
legend. 


next year. It was created, in the place of the old acade 


tion of Oct. 25, 1795. 


the Academy of Fine Arts. 


summer. 
York novel are to be the heroines. 


The curious interest in the taming of wild beast 


Cleveland Moffett, 





It is now, when the articles of George William Curtis 
are no longer things that come to us from month to month 
in the Easy Chair, that we appreciate their excellence to 
The old ones take on a new value, because there 
The third series, about to be 
published by Harper & Brothers, contains some of the 


Book News comes out this month with a portrait of 
There is also a picture of 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, whose mission it is to persuade 
In the number is much informa- 


den, Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train and others. Mr: Tal- 
cott Williams considers Marcella, Katherine Lauderdale, 
Justin McCarthy’s translation of certain of the Ghazels, | A Little Jgurpey in the World. 


fill the heads of children with undesirable prejudices, is to 


Howells’s A Traveller from Altruria is about to appear 


Much information of use to young mothers is embodied 


Children, soon to be published by Henry Altemus of Phila. Lays of Ancient India. 


Though not | My Two Wives. By One of Their Husbands. 
full of strikingly put thoughts, it contains certain effective 


The new work on Switzerland, by W. D. McCracken, 
announced by the Joseph Knight Company, seems likely to | Europe, 1508- se By Henry Offley Wakeman, M. A. 


as neither a guide book nor a collection of letters written 
The author has chiefly devoted him- | Ousima ibn Mounkidh, un Emir 8 ne au Zromies Sitcle des 
self to describing scenery, but he has not neglected the 


The Institute de France will be one hundred years old 


mies, which had been suppressed in 1793, by the Conven- 
It consists of five academies, includ- 
ing the Académie Frangaise, the Academy of Sciences and 


Marion Crawford follows Katharine Lauderdale, his 
story of New York life, with a tale of Bar Harbor. It is | Among the Moors: Sketches of Oriental Life. By G. Montbar a 
but a short novel and is to appear in The Century this 
The Three Miss Miners who figure in the New 


which seems to be pervading the community is to be a by nn Sows the Stewarts. 


fomented by an article in McClure’s Magazine for June by | phe School Room. Guide. By ©. V-De Graft. Byracuen, M. ¥.: 
General Greely, who was rescued from C. W. Bardee 


‘ : ‘ Vena iiber das 
starvation in the Arctic regions in 1884, will go over, rmuchangen ‘ber das 


in the same number, the plans of the three polar expedi- 
tions now in the field, and give his opinion as to their 
chances of success. In this number, also, Hamlin Garland 
will describe the Carnegie steel works, Rudyard Kipling 
will have a story and Julian Ralph will have a poem. 
James Montgomery Bailey, the ‘Danbury News Man, 
recently dead, receives notices from the English periodi- 
cals of a tone as regretful as those in the American news- 
papers. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company have issued an 
interesting little pamphlet containing letters from many of 
the most eminent educators in the country, endorsing the 
use of literature in the public schools. ‘There is appended 
a graded list of literary masterpieces suitable for school 
use. The introduction shows that the aim of the publish- 
ers has been to supply good literature in a cheap form 
This pamphlet will be sent free on application to the pub- 
lishers. 

That remarkable society of Philadelphia’s next choicest 
wits, the Browning Club, has presented Maeterlinck’s 
gruesome little play, L’Intruse,in English. The transla- 
tion was made by Mr. Francis Howard Williams. 

The Lothrop Publishing Company announces that it 
has purchased the entire plant, good-will, accounts, copy- 
rights and stock of the D. Lothrop Company of D. Lothrop 
and Company and of The Interstate Publishing Company. 
The publications purchased comprise the entire list of 
these houses, including fnll lines of the best known books 
bearing the popular Lothrop imprint. A special feature is 
the extensive and varied list of books especially prepared 
for the Sunday-school trade, both in separate volumes and 
in libraries, and also the popular Pansy Magazine. The 
Lothrop Publishing Company have in press new books and 
new editions for early issue by such writers as ‘ Pansy,’ 
Margaret Sidney, Mrs. Theodora R. Jenness (author of 
Two Young Homesteaders), Willis Boyd Allen, Julia 
Magruder, Mary Storrs Haynes, Richard Malcolm Johns- 
ton, and other popular writers whose names are identified 
with the Lothrop imprint. The new house announces 
itself as ready for business and relies upon the continued 
support of the American book trade. 


1 BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


By Gharies | Dudley Warner. 


ew York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 7 


Evolution and several other | Beowulf. Edited by A. J. Wyatt. Cambridge, ‘ae Cambridge 


Univ. Press. 
Claudia. By F.C. Baylor. London: Nisbet. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales,expurgated of all allusions to| Consoiing Thoughts. By M. A. Brewster. London: Nisbet. 
wicked stepmothers and things generally that are likely to | Cord and Creese., By James De Mille. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. Price, 6vc 


Com Cavour and Hadame de Circourt. Unpublished Corre- 
ndence. by fount Nigra. ‘Translated by A. J. 
utler. Yoniea: Cassell 

Folk Tales of Angola. Collected and Edited by Heli Chatelain. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $3.00. 
In Verse and OutofIt. By Bernard Fielding. London: Digby, 
Long & Company. 
Katherine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Gray ford. | one an & 
fgatione by Alfred Brennan. New York: Go. 
Boston: For Sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Re ce 
L’Armée & Académie. Par C. dela Jonquiere. Paris: i 
Rendered — English by R. Chunder 


f 


utt. London: K. 


Marcella. By Mrs. a Ward, rion York: Macmillan 
t som pany Boston: For Sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co, 


sell Publishing Company. 


New York: Con 
For Sale by Estes 
Lauriat. Price, 50c. 
Richard Steele. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 


The Best Pi 
the Old Dramatists. London: Unwin. © Fest: Taye a6 


The Asiatic Origin of the Oceanic Lan By D. Mac- 
donald. Lenton: Mel ite an — . 


f | The Marquis § Azqenson : A Study in Criticism. By A. Ogle. 
maon;: 


Boston: 


articles on The Japanese Seasons for Harper's Magazine. | The Rich Miss Riddell. By De Dorothea Gerard. New York: D. 
The first, on the Japanese Spring, will appear in the June Price 


Appleton & Co. 


The Story of Merexédel. B yD. Storrar Meldrum. Third Edi- 
tion. New York: P. Putnam’ ’s Sons. Price, 50c 


HISTORY. 


ork: Macmillan & Company. Boston: For Sale by Pad 
t rell & Upham. Price, $1.40. 


Napoleon’s Last Voyage. Extracts from the Diary of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Geenwe’ burn. London: Shapiio. 


Croissades. Par Hartwig Deren 


SCIENCE. 


Aerial Navigation. By J.G. W. Fig ie Van piverda, Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Geo. E. Waring, Jr. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 


Progress in Fiving Machines. By O. Chanute. New York: The 
a American Engineer and Railroad Journal. Price, $2.50. 


Paris: Leroux. 


r 


The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. Translated by Mer- 
win-Marie Snell. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. Price, 75c 

The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. By Alfred Binet. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

#igypten. Heliogravuren. Mit Vorwort u. Exliu t. Von M. 

Junghueudel. Text von G. Ebers. Berlin: ‘Cosmos. 


London: Samson Low. 


A Vindication of Phrenol B maf M. Williams, 3s 
F.R.A-8. London: Chatto & Windus. nt 


Dante ste Rgsegst and the Pre-Raphaelete Movement. by Esther 


mdon: Samson Low. 
La we fiationale; la Politique. Par Ch. Benoist. Paris: 
By-D. Macritchie. Edin- 


8 Chailley. 
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g BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A WEEKLY CALENDAR 


SaTURDAY, May 19. 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
Shakespeare. 
Sunpay, May 20. 
First know thyself immortal ; 
Strive earnestly to reach the promised goal, 
And wisely keep from sin to cleanse thy soul. 
Chaucer. 
Monpay, MAy 21. 
Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ‘tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
se ia Rad W ordsworth. 
Turspay, May 22. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see. 
Pope. 
Wepnespay, May 23. 
If there is anything that keeps the mind 
Open to angel-visits, and repels 
The ministry of ill, ‘tis human love! 
N. P. Wiillis. 
Tuurspay, May 24. 
Our temperate isle will no extreme sustain ... . 
Secure in freedom, in a monarch blest. 
Dryden. 
Fripay, May 25. 
A noble heart to teach a virtuous scorn; 
To scorn to owe a duty overlong ; 
To scorn to be for benefits forborne. 
Lady Elizabeth Carew. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The New England weather service, United States 
Weather Bureau, issues the following weather-crop bulle- 
tin for the week ending May 14, 1894: 

The weather for New England for the week just passed 
has been very favorable for work, except where the ground 
was too dry to put in seed, and vegetation has made good 
growth on all wet lands. On land at all dry the drought 
is seriously felt, especially in the Southern States. In 
Eastern Maine nearly half an inch of rain fell in the last 
few days of last week, so nothing is suffering, although the 
fall this week has been only a trace. 

Some of the amounts given in different sections are as 
follows in inches and hundredths: Portland, Me., 0.11; 
Newton, N. H., T.; Milford, N. H., 0.08; Northfield, Vt., 
0.07; Winchendon, Mass., 0.15; Leominster, Mass., 0.05 ; 
Boston, T.; Nantucket, Mass., 0.02; Kingston and Block 
Island, R. I., 0; New London and Greenfield Hill, 
Conn., 0.06. 

High, disagreeable winds prevailed for a number of 
days, which served to dry the ground very rapidly and to 
fill the air with dust. The high wind of the 11th blew 
down considerable: fence in central Maine, and caused 
much damage to asparagus in eastern Massachusetts. ‘The 
correspondent at Concord, Mass., reports that some growers 
have lost over $200 by the wind. 

The days were generally warm, but the nights have 
been cool, with frosts on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 14th in 
different sections. At Eastport, Me., the temperature fell 
to 38° on the morning of the 11th, and at Northfield, Vt., it 
fell to 84° on the morning of the 10th, 12th and 14th., 

No damage to crops by the cold weather has been re- 
ported from Maine. Grass prospects are flattering. Early 
grain is up in central counties and is looking well. In 
southern Penobscot county more grain is being sown than 
for some years. Reports from southern Aroostook county 
indicate that most of the potato crop has been planted. 
Fruit prospects continue promising. 

It has been very dry in Massachusetts, and while on 
the low lands crops made good growth, on dry ground in 
the eastern part of the state and in the upper Connecticut 
valley correspondents report vegetation almost at a stand- 
still. Considerable damage has béen reported from the 
eastern part of the state by the frost of the 11th. At 
Concord, asparagus, grapes, beans, strawberries, sweet 
corn and potatoes all suffered. Strawberries suffered gen- 
erally to a more or less extent, and fruit slightly. Near 
the coast the modifying influence of the water prevented 
damage, and in the large river valleys a dense fog prevailed. 

We quote the following authorities relative to the prob- 
able damage to the cranberry crop: Hyannis: “No 
damage to cranberries in this section, C. H. Sleeper.” 
South Dennis: “No damage noticed or heard of, part of 
the bogs still under water, Felderhof.” Yarmouthport : “ I 
have not seen or heard of any damage that frost has done 
toreranberries in this part of the town, D. B. Crocker.” 
Plymouth : “TI find that the cranberry bogs that have been 
kept under water until the middle of April or first of May 
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were not injured by the frosts last week. (On bogs where 
there was no water, or where it was let off early, and the 
buds started in March, there may have been some damage, 
but I cannot hear surely of any, L. B. Knapp.” West 
Barnstable: “Frosts have damaged cranberry blossoms 
and buds, during the past week, on bogs where winter 
flowage has been off for ten days or longer. It is not easy 
to estimate the damage at this time, but it is probably. not 
extensive in this county (Barnstable), A. D. Makepeace.” 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

The last lecture of the winter at the hall of the Natural 
History Society was delivered on Wednesday evening by 
Mr. Grabau. He described the old valleys of the Genesee 
River and neighboring rivers, and explained how the flow 
of the Genesee River had been changed in comparatively 
modern times. The lecture was illustrated by a series of 
wonderfully beautiful stereopticons, from negatives taken 
by Mr. Grabau himself. The illustrations at the close, of 
the difference between the falls of the Niagara and the 


falls of the Genesee at Rochester, were very interesting 


and instructive. 

After the address, Professor Davis of Cambridge fol- 
lowed in some interesting remarks on the study of physical 
geography and the necessity of providing for the needs of 


teachers in this department. The audience lingered to 


| shake hands and bid each other good-bye at the close of 


this very instructive and interesting series. 


SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers at Wesleyan Hall, Wednesday evening, 
Mr. F.C. Coffin read a paper, entitled ‘ Experiments on 
Cement Joints for Pipe Sewers.’ Mr. F. P. Stearns de- 
scribed the proposed improvement of the Charles River, as 
recently recommended to the Legislature. Mr. A. F, 
Noyes showed some views illustrating the picturesque 
features of the upper Charles River. Mr, F.C. Hodgdon 
spoke on the theory and effects of the tidal currents on the 
condition of Boston Harbor. 


Music and Drama. 


The amusement week has been chiefly filled out with 
music. Francis Wilson came to the Tremont with ‘ Er- 
minie,’ Corinne has been at the Park with ‘ Hendrick Hud- 
son,’ and that important event, a first performance of a 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera, took place at the Museum. 
Moreover, the season of ‘ Pops’ began. 

‘Utopia Limited ’ may, perhaps, be the last of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Operas, for the somewhat testy librettist 
has quarrelled with bis collaborator — this time for good, 
authority saith. That is deplorable, for about a Gilbert 
and Sullivan Opera there is a certain piquancy that neither 
the composer nor the librettist produces in association with 
anyone else. It was very plain on Monday night at ‘ Uto- 
pia Limited.’ 

Perhaps it is appropriate, however, that this should be 
the final Gilbert and Sullivan Opera, for it is a sort of sum- 
mary of all the others. In both music and dialogue there 
are frequent allusions to what has gone before, in the 
other operas, and they come in not unpleasantly. For 
instance, the name of the naval captain is Corcoran, and 
his song, which introduces the “ What, Man?” and a bit 
of the sailors’ chorus from ‘Pinafore,’ roused perhaps 
warmer applause on Monday than any other passage in the 
opera. 

But ‘ Utopia Limited’ is by no means all reminiscent. 
There is a plot, quite fresh, and several songs that are 
sure to be whistled. Probably the first to be heard on the 
street will be the king's little song and the following dance 
in the second act. In the same act, which is decidedly 
better, musically, than the first, is a very good contralto 
solo, and a second jolly dance. There are several stirring 
marches also in both acts. And, in short, if the music, 
compared part by part (as it can legitimately be com- 
pared) with corresponding passages in Sullivan's earlier 
works, shows a trifle of falling off in beauty both of melody 
and of orchestration, it is, nevertheless, interesting and 
bright. 

Mr. Gilbert has evidently set himself the task, in his 
part of the work, of satirizing England. He cuts right 
and left at unfortunate conditions there; however, he 
makes up for all unkind flings by introducing a spirited 
eulogy of the English girl. He has chosen a plot that 
gives him ample chance to present those incongruous situ- 
ations of which he is fond. King Paramount of Utopia is 
in deadly terror of two judges of his supreme court, who 
threaten to blow him up unless he accedes to all their re- 
quests. From them he frees himself by organizing a joint 
stock company (which of course cannot be blown up) to 
earry on the affairs of the realm, that checkmates the 
judges. Moreover, the king imports from England a lord 
Chamberlain, captains of the army and navy, a lawyer, a 





councilman and a company promoter who becomes comp- 





troller of the realm. With these specimens of the classe 
which have made England what she is, the king has }j, 
own domain brought as nearly as possible into exact simiy. 
tude to England ; in fact, the council of six think they hay. 
improved on their model. It is easy to see the c! ances for 
fun that this situation gives. Mr. Gilbert's humor js oy. 
cellent ; his dialogue is as full of brightness as most of }j, 
other librettos, but the humor is rather more subtle and 
perhaps less likely to strike the general public than that o 
his earlier days. 

The piece is magnificently staged. Perhaps the weak. 
est part of the performance is the singing. (ne voice 
that of Miss Kate Talby, stands out before the rest fy, 
pleasantness of quality; it is a contralto. Fortunately 
Miss Talby has a good deal todo. Mr. John Coates, the 
promoter, has a fair baritone and sings with a good deal of 
spirit. Mr. J. J. Dallas, the king, does not sing very well 
b:t he is funny. Mr. J. W. Hooper and Mr. Frank 
Danby neither sing well nor are funny, but Mr. Hooper's 
dance is a marvel of grace. The choruses are good. 

As for Erminie, it is excellent as of yore. 
Wilson’s Cadeauz is easily his best réle. After 
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performances, he is remarkably free from anything me 
chanical in his action. His company is excellent. Miss 
Amanda Fabris is charming as Erminie, and Miss Luly 
Glaser, though perhaps a little too athletic is with her big 
eyes an excellent soubrette. 

The Popular Concerts in Music Hall have beer 
crowded every evening. Mr. Adamowski directs his 
orchestra surprisingly well, and has made, on the whole, 
judicious selection ‘of compositions for his programmes. 
He is developing a good deal of power as a Wagnerian 
conductor ; his reading of the finale ‘ Lohengrin’ on Thurs 
day evening was really impressive. 

A very delightful reception to Mr. Wilson Barrett was 
given by Mrs. E. H. Crosby, at her residence on Mt. Ver. 
non street, Tuesday evening. The guests numbered many 
of those best and most pleasantly known in literature and 
art, including the drama, and the occasion was both bril 
liant and charming. 





Miss Hawes’s Musical Lectures. 


Large audiences have greeted Miss Charlotte W. Hawes 
in Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge, and eagerly 
listenea to her masical interpretations of what Yells have 
done and can do in this busy world of ours, and to her 
account of the important part they play in the world’s 
history. It is a continual revelation of beautiful legend, 
fact and poetry and music to hear this gifted lady direct 
the attention of her hearers in her own characteristic way 
to the practical importance of their immediate higher uses. 
Earnestly bringing the subject home, she asks, “ What are 
your Christ Church Bells telling Cambridge people ? Wha 
should they tell them?” She then read a poem of James 
Bartlett Wiggin, a poet of Cambridge, and the quartette 
sang his ‘Cambridge Sweet Bells.’ 

“ Build a tower fair and high, 
Hang the chime toward the sky, 
That the wind may hear the story that she tells 
We shall hear her welcome voice, 
We shall listen and rejoice 
When Harvard gets her sweet chime bells.” 

Miss Hawes urged the erection of a qampanile with a 
chime by Harvard University. “But,” she said, “they 
must be musical. They must silence the discordant 
clangor of th ose that now disturb our peace. And | speak 
to an audience of sufferers. One musically attuned chime 
pealing out a stately melody can bring to the people of 
Cambridge an untold beneficent influence.” And then she 
illustrated her meaning through the beautiful quintette 
music of Mrs. Mattie T. Giles, Miss Lillian Howard 
Thayer, Mr. L. W. Thayer, Mr. L. B. Merrill and Mr. 
Robert Bruce, of the Temple Quartette of Boston, in ‘ The 
Bells of St. Michael’s Tower.’ Mrs. Sarah Fisher Well 
ington sang with fine effect ‘Ring Out, Wild Bells, by 
Gounod. Miss Hawes interspersed her lecture with freuen! 
and suggestive selections at the piano. 

The theme of her second lecture was ‘ Imperishable 
Melodies.’ The audience was even larger than before, 
and among them were to be seen many representative 
people who had travelled far to hear her. She was able 
to bring many of the most famous musical themes of the 
world vividly before them both in word and tone pictures, 
having made a study of famous themes of great musiciats 
for years and gathering invaluable information for bet 
classes in musical literature and her prospective musical 
textbook. Miss Emma M. Becker of Brookline sang with 
great feeling ‘He Was Despised,’ from the Messiab, and 
the ‘Lost Chord’ of Arthur Sullivan. Miss Greenwood 
of Memphis, Tenn., a singer of great promise, sang ‘Jer™ 
salem’ from St. Paul, and Mrs. Sarah Fisher Welling” 
‘I Know that My Redeemer Liveth.” These lectur™ 
concerts should be heard through the land. Miss Have 
has the rare faculty of voicing her own love and delight ® 
the subject of which she treats, until her hearers are 
bound for the time with her. 
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Exhibition of the Plumbing School. 





mbing School, will close the 


Ma with several short addresses by friends of the | equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
J ‘ v* . >. ial - - rn, ; . 
. mong them, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Mr. William modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coarses in Draw 
, Sa wiih G. Mitchell Rev. C ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
H. Savward, Mr. illiam G. Mitchell and Rev. Charles | attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Deco- 
G. A The work of the pupils will be on exhibition | tative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free — ¢ 
vn hour before the speaking, which begins at eight cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. Fo: 
0 Se HN Maer ree circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 
Chauncy Hall School. 
eeesimaunl ASCADILLA School, 
\: the Chauncy Hall School, each Wednesday, at 10.45 ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
7 _ . ; Wis Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
‘ n some important subject is giv fore ° : : 0g © pr 
a upon so " I te “— before vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
the ls and any friends that may wish to invite. Last | sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
wy sday Mr. Fred Hovey Allen, the inventor of many lecture courses. Teaches ail specialists. Board and thorough 
portant processes in ane engraving, set forth in- instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
I . ; courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
rt gly the methods of producing steel engravings, | University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
and woodcuts. Next Wednesday, Capt. Julius | for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
\ Palmer will speak on the Hawaiian Islands. on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
rs - a country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
“IT believe ‘asc a Se , ; ; 
Electing a Minister. I believe the ¢ ascadilla Sc hool to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country. J. G. SuurMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 
We had a clever English novel a few years ago, which 


vened bya scene in which the members of 


par 


own minister. Such an arrangement, wholly familiar to The undersigned, having had the care of boys during their 

us here, is very exceptional in the Church of England. A | S&™mer vacation for the past five seasons, is prepared to receive 

recent number of he Semeden Times gives the following ie lege waprened for this, the ‘suminer of 4, at Brewster, Jape 

: Sod, where the sea bathing is unexceiled, fishing good, and 

count of such an election recently held : ample grounds for tennis, base ball and other out-door sports. 
‘At Willenhall, near Wolverhampton, last week, the | Terms reasonable. Send for circular to 


election took place 


the | 
being 
per a 
electio 


the 


vicar for nearly.sixty years. 


num, and, in accordance with 


n 
township. 


before the close of the day. The polling wen 


from fen 


W. E. 


Rev. 


in the Rosedale, rector of Canton, Ca 


being elected, he receiving 199 votes, against 157 recorded 


} 


for t 
Mr 


W. L. Ward, vicar of St. 
Rosedale is a native of the parish. 


e Rev. 


Willer 
Some of the ec 
lates had carriages to bring up voters, and a singular 


Anne’s, 


was that the candidate who addressed most public meet- 


ings during the campaign received only one vote.” 


A suggestion, of which a hint was given in Miss C 
lotte W. Hawes’s lecture in Cambridge the other day, re- 


garding a suitable memorial of Dr. Eliot’s twenty-fift 
niversary as President of Harvard University, has 
with a ready response. It is that a campanile, w 
chime of bells, be erected in the College yard. 


tions desirous of commemorating this occasion in son 
ting and permanent manner, this would seem to be 


desirable. 


promises to bring about a reform in which jangling 
hal ; 
SDAL) 


gestion 


lirectors of the North End Union, desiring to 
nition to the faithful work done by the pupils of 
term with an exhibi- 
the work accomplished, on Wednesday evening, 


an English 
ish were engaged, under an old custom, in electing their 


of an incumbent for the parish to fill 
lace of the Rev. G. H. Fisher, who died recently after 
The stipend is £700 
ancient custom, 
is by the votes of the freeholders and copyhok 
Originally there were twenty-five candi- | 
it only four went to the poll, and two of these 


in the forenoon till six in the evening and resulted 


As a result 
of the combined efforts of the many people and organiza- 


The recently awakened interest in bells, which | 


be displaced by true harmony, gives force to this sug- | 








OWLES’ 


BOS TON C O} MN LONWEALTH. 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


C 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 


Bers OUTINGS. 


STEPHEN IL. DUGAN, 
Lend a Hand Office,3 Hamilton Place, Bostor, Mass. 


T° THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
re- | earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 

| becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 

Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
| and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
| our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH AUTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
| Properly defined, acting is an emotional! characteristic prompted 
| by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and thai is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


7s Berl 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


the 





lers 


t on 
rdiff, 
thall. 


andi- 
fact 


har- 
itz School of Languages, 
1 an- 
met 
ith a 


ew England Conservatory of Music. 





ve fit- 
very Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
* | Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


} 


noise 





EDUCATIONAL. 


M°Cettom Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 


\ home school for ten boys, in a mountain v illage, a delight- | 
Thorough preparation | 


ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. 
‘or college and business, private instruction, and persona 

1¢ Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experienc 
SUMMER TUITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., FE 


t) 


by 


‘Oh 1ON \matienaie of pees: 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


dg d evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts | 
Seleeeee — of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, | 
nao a oe Design, Book Illustration, by pen and | 
Vocal nd Lanes ating, Photography, Photogravure, Music | 


and Mod err 1, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 


DIRECTORS: 


HELEN FARLEY ae 


A™ ERICAN and For Foreign Teachers’ Bu 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introdu ces to P 

qualified Te aad 

Special In, 
Specialty 


Posse Gymnasium, 


A 
thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medal 
Addres: 


BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. 


' Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 


M. 8. eevcideerensiiet | board in hotel or private families. 


rincipals of Schools and to parents thoroughly | 
- rs, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and | 
Stractors. Native French and German Teachers a | 


S for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


Ales for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 





exposure to light. 
1 care 
© An illustratei circular, showing the subjects thus far 


published, will be mailed on application to 


| 
| 


Prin. 


THE PRANG 


| 646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 
| A few students can receive private instruction during the 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 

| ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
Teachers of more tian 
| ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter: 


| reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


FORG 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
| certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible, Send for illustrated circular to 


G., 


KENYON Mi 


west of the Alleghanie 
best schools of the East. 


to the training of young boys. 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 


litary Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 


Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
a training-school fully equal to the 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 


boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 


Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 


buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efticiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 


Care- 
Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
Conducted on a strict military 


Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata. 


logue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course {or 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13, Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam, Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim, 


BUSSEY I 


Academy, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


yeasts 


NorewortHuy IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet seat 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 


University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
ete. For programme, address 

_Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mazied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 

Conteal Musi¢ Hall, Chicago. 

me. Alberti’s ; Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 

and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 








Circulars. Rees __WM. M. ALBERTL 
OMAN’ S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA M. \RSHALL, | M. D., Dean. 





Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 emiment Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Aypointments unsurpasseu. 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Lllustrated catal e free. 
— GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


FRROAD 


THE Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 








HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 








JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A, M., Head Masser 















































‘Some in the wished-for haven bide, 
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AT SEA. 





, BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 

I watch the white sails as they spread 
Their wings, like birds set free; 

And some o’er distant waves will glide, 


And some—be lost at sea. 


And thus, upon Life’s changeful main, 
While Hope sang merrily, 

Full many a barque from off the strand 

We launched with eager heart and hand, 
Nor dreamt of loss at sea. 


But were there treacherous rocks and shoals 
All, all unknown to thee? 

It matters not—the heart doth know 

That cruel storm hath sunken low 
The venture out at sea. 


Mayhap it was no costly freight, 
Tho’ rich to you or me; 

And Memory, as the days goby, 

Still counteth o’er with tearful eye 
Her treasures lost at sea. 


Ah, well, there is a haven sweet 
Where shipwreck cannot be; 
Sad hearts, who sit in patient pain, 
There shall ye gather back again 
Much that was lost at sea. 
Harper's Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 





Maj. John W. Powell, director of the 
United States Geological Survey, who has 
just resigned to take effect July 1, practi- 
cally created the Geological Survey of 
which he has been the head for 16 years, 
and also the Bureau of Ethnology. He has 
led in some of the most noteworthy explor- 
ations ever made in his capacity as head of 
this bureau. He explored the grand canyon | 
of the Colorado, the Rocky Mountains, and 
practically all the arid region of the West, 
and has made an atlas of the California 
gold belt. He‘is a member of most of the im- | 
portant scientificjsocieties ofjthe world, and | 
has an enviable reputation among scientists | 
in all countries. He resigns because of ill- 
health. His left arm was amputated above 
the elbow because of wounds received in 
the army, and has never properly healed. 
He has been a great sufferer from this and 
other injuries, and will go to the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore for treat- 
ment. 


The mother of Frank and Jesse James, 
the famous outlaws, was recently reported 
to be dying at her home near Kearney, Kan. 
When in her prime she weighed 170 pounds 
and was six feet tall. 


Albert W. Paine of Bangor, Me., who 
has been in the active practice of the law 
since 1835, is believed to be the oldest law- 
yer in continuous practice in New England. 
The physician with the longest continuous 
practice is believed to be Dr. John A. An- 
drews of Worcester, Mass., who has been 
in practice more than sixty years. Though 
he is now ninety-one years of age, he still 
has a large office practice. 





The committee in Germany appointed to 
erect a monument to Heine is not having 
an easy time of it. Subscriptions have not 
come in as readily as expected, and two 
cities, Dusseldorf, the poet's birthplace, 
and Mayence, have refused to have the 
Statue even if it was given to them. 


Princess Beatrice, it is said, learns all the 
popular songs of the day, and sings them to 
the queen after dinner. 


C. O. Iselin, a New York millionaire and 
well-known yachting man, has become en- 
gaged to Miss Hope Goddard of Provi- 
dence, R. I., daughter of Col. William God. 
dard, a man of millions. Mr. Iselin is a 
widower. 


Ex-Secretary Tracy is quoted as saying at schools in Munich, Heidelberg, Leipsic 


BOSTON COM 


worry, his cabinet 
every year above his salary of $8,000. | 
Governor Northern of Georgia has con- | 
sented to act as school master at a spelling- 
bee shortly to be held in Atlanta. 
governor's friends say that he can spell) 
such long words as gubernatorial renomin- | 
ation with neatness and dispatch. 

General Neal Dow has accepted an invi- | 
tation to be present at the Prohibition In- 
ternational Congress, to be held at Prohibi- 
tion Park, Staten Island, June 5 and 3, 4. 

Major Halford, formerly President Har- 
rison’s private secretary, teaches the big- 
gest Bible class in Omaha, and helps to get 
out a religious paper 

Mr. William Winter, the well-known dra- 
York Tribune, 
sailed for Europe last week, to’ be absent 


matic critic of the New 


four months. He has not been in very good 

hea'th lately, and his many friends hope 

that his trip will bring to him a com- 

plete restoration of his strength and vigor. 

He is to spend most of the time in Scotland, 

and there is little doubt that the many his- 

torical and literary associations of the land , 
of the heather will inspire him to write 

another of those charming books for which 

he has become so famous. 


Capt. Joseph Brooks, who died at Ken- 
nebunkport, Me., recently, is said to have 
been the originator of the system of storm | 
signals which for many years have borne | 
such a prominent part in the management | 
of commercial interests on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

The Ameer of Bokhara, in Central Asia, 
has modified entirely his habits and cus- 
toms, as a result af his recent voyage in 
Russia. He has opened the gates of his | 
palace to Russian ladies, and organized 
dancing parties. Moreover, this palace, 
with all its Oriental splendors, does not} 
seem to be satisfactory to the Ameer in| 
general comfort. He has ordered another 
to be built in the European style, near the | 
Russian Legation, under the supervision of 
a French architect. 


Col. Joseph H. Moore, who died at his | 
home in Indianapolis last week, was the | 
man who planned and superintended the | 
construction of all the pontoon bridges used | 
by Gen. Sherman’s army on the march from 
Atlanta to the sea and thence through the 
Carolinas. He bridged the Chattahoochie 
River for Sherman 13 times. Col. Moore 
went to the front in 1861 as lieutenant- 
colonel of the 58th Indian ajregiment and 
served with it until the end of the war. 


Ex-Minister Robert T. Lincoln, thanking 
the editor of the Uniontown (Penn.) Genius 
of Liberty for a copy of a history of the 
Lincolns in Fayette County, Pa., said 


|except in Massachusetts. There Solomon 
Lincoln was one of his tutors in Harvard, 
and his brother Arthur a collegemate. 


A man named Winks recently denounced 
the Bishop of Manchester, England, for 
accepting a princely income while so many 
| better men were starving. The bishop has 
just made the following answer to him: 
“ You taunt me with the amount of my in- 
come. Perhaps it may astorish you to be 


I live as plainly as any working man, and | 
believe that | work harder and more hours 
than nine out of ten working men, and yet 
I am compelled by the expenses incident to 





It turns out that Bishop Tuttle (Episco- 
pal) has not joined the Salvation Army- 
The report arose from the fact that he sent 
the organization $5 for its rescue work. 

Gen. John Gibbon of the United States 
Army, who has seen much service in the 
far Western country, lectured in Baltimore 
upon the American Indian a few nights 
ago. The Indian, he thinks, must, like the 
buffalo, eventually disappear, except, prob- 
ably, a small remnant of the race, which 


my office, to spend £1,000 a year more than 
| my official income.” 

| 

| The triumph of Miss Kate Windschied in 
| being graduated from the old University of 
| Heidelberg with the title of Doctor of Phil- 
josophy is a triumph for all German 
|women. She is the first woman to win 
this distinction in Germany, and she 
} won it from the proudest and. oldest uni- 
| versity of the Fatherland, and against pre}- 
|udice and traditions which heretofore had 
been insurmountable. Miss Windschied 


will take on the civilization of the whites.) was born on August 28, 1859, in Munich, as 


The only thing left to do in the settlement 
_ of the Indian question, he said, is to edu- 
* cate the Indian. 


the daughter of the late Professor Wind- 
schied, one of the most famous teachers of 
law on the continent. She was educated 





to a friend, that in addition to the work and | and Berlin, attending the Victoria Lyceum 
life cost him $30,000)in the latter city. 


The | time, she began the study of philosophy at 


that he had never known any of his name | 


made acquainted with the following facts. | 












MONWEALTH. 


Her course there was 
supplemented by studies in England, where 
she worked much in the British Museum. 
In 1890, having been a teacher in the mean- 


Professor Benjamin Peirce. His efforts to 
raise the standard of interior decoration in 
this city some years ago will be remem- 
bered in art-loving circles to Mr. Peirce’s 
credit. He has been in business in New 
York for the last five years, but at the time 
of his appointment was just about to return 
to Massachusetts, which he has always re- 
garded as his home. Heis a man of culti- 


vation, high character and polished and 





agreeable manners 


Professor Curtius, the distinguished 
Greek scholar, has just undergone a suc- 
cessful operation on his eyes. 

Abd-ur-Rahman, the Emir of Afghanis- 
tan, has sent an extremely valuable copy of 
the Koran to the holy city of Isnan-Ruza, in 
Persia, according to foreign papers. It is 
in a casket of gold and silver, whose carv- 
ings are said to be of great beauty. The 
Koran is written on parchment, and was 
copied by a famous Marabut, an ascetic 
who enjoys great reverence as a saint in 
Afghanistan. The bearers of the book 
were received with great pomp by the 
Governor of Chorasan, who, with a numer- 
ous suite, met them at the Persian border 
and escorted them to the holy city. The 
book, which is valued at $125,000, was 
placed in the mosque with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


$100 Reward, $100. 


rhe reader of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical fraternity, Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of 
the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
(ZH sold by Druggists, Tc. 





WHY DO WE 


Sell all our goods to the trade in sealed bot- 
tles? When we first put our products on 
the market we arranged to sell case goods 
in sealed bottles and also in bulk, so that 
druggists could sell our purified brandies, 
&c., in small quantities (pints and half-pints) 
from the bulk geods. We soon found that 
all druggists were not reliable, for when the 
bulk goods were exhausted they would sub- 
itute cheap liquors which brought them a 
larger profit, and represent them as the 
Cushing Process Co.’s purified goods, thus 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


Duchesse Clove, 


We warrant this glove to be 4 
: © mos 
perfect fittmg glove m.: ic. 


; 8 and fo, 
the university and whs graduated a few wearing qualities uns. ipasseq 
weeks ago. The subject of her theses was PRICE Lis? 

‘ The English Pastoral Poetry from 1579 to} Four Large Buttons, Dr 1 Kid 
1625.’ Miss Windschied has an interesting | _ Colors . . . Sis 

face, kindness being expressed in almost ——e Buttons, Dress| Kig 
every feature. Her type is purely German.| Five Medium Buttons, Dr. a Kid Lij 
Mr. Herbert H. D. Peirce, who has re- ote teninkin Buttons. Dr. ed Kia 1 
ceived from President Cleveland the ap- Black ; ; escelh 
| pointment of Secretary of Legation at St. | Four Large Buttons, Undre..od Kig Lis 
Petersburg, is the youngest son of the late} Colors and Black 65 


Four Medium Buttons, U» jresseq 
Kid, Colors and Black 


Seven Hook, Dressed Kid. Colors lit 
and Black 3 1.3 
Seven Hook, Undressed Ki. Colon “” 
and Black . Lt 
Mousqyetaire, Undressed ee 
ors and Black ; ae 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid. Colon ~ 
and Black : a 
Men’s Two Button ie 
Men’s Two Clasp ;' 130 
Men’s Two Clasp Prex S« Kan. 
garoo . . . 1.35 
Men’s Two Clasp Plain Black 1.35 


CHANDLER & CO, Sl A 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


New England Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS Dec. 31,1993 ... $23,204 108 
LIABILITIES “= USS 
rt 


_ LIFE FE ENDOWMENT policies a 
issued at the old life rate premium 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid ups 
policies. j 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cad 
surrender and paid-up insurance values to whe 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusw 
Statute. 

Fuagn ie, rates and values for any age ss 
on application to the Company's Oftice 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary 
WM, B, TURNER, Asst. & 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral! are not pleat 
amt to entertain, but every family must events 
ally require the services of a Funeral Direcur 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepare 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to { 
nerals after approved modern methods its 
quiet professional manner and would a 
ully refer by permission to Hon. W. H. fue 
x-Lieut. vernor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Pm 
. A. . Rev. John Cotton Brooks, ia 
Elish o » Rev. Michael Burnham, be 
H. S. bdo. Hon. H. , Ry 08, —— * s 
Esq. . P. Chapin, i oth day and 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Comme 
wealth avenue. 


John Edward Hanniga 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling. Managing and Rentas 
Real Estate. 
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Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton ® 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most appr® 
style of suburban architecture ; substan® 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; 

on the best streets, surrounded }y houses o @ 
most refined and agreeable peoy ie: cool in = 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam & 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 fect of land % 
stantly increasing in value, very little wa 
cash is uired to purchase tliese delst® 
homes, and m es or the | rchase mag 
FIN for a long time ata very low ™% « 

HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq.. !toom 6. bas® 








deceiving the buyer who asked for ours. 
This coming to our knowledge, we investi- 
gated several cases and found it to be a fact. 

Then we established a rule to sell our 
goods only in SEALED BOTTLES to the 
trade, thereby protecting the public and 
| ourselves. 

Our goods received the highest prize at 
the late World’s Fair at Chicago over all 
all competitors. This is significant, because 
awards were made only on the highest 
grades of exhibits. Our purified stimulants 
are indorsed by all the leading physicians. 


CUSHING PROCESS CO., 
580 Washington Street, Boston. 
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“ocal and general, curéd 


tarvation diet. 


Obes sity, 


Th { nm ness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 
E niarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


nt and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


operations. 


Fi. it or Contracted 


evelops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


harge for Consultation. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER., 
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THE CHILDREN. 


ly to keep them so, 
soft, warm and young; 
wee, feeble fingers, 
Che babbling tongue 
irs. that we kiss away, 
Smiles that we win, 
less of knowledge, 
s guiltless of sin. 


y to keep them s0, 

Frank, true, and pure; 
r full wisdom 
So lovingly sure. 
Our frown all they shrink from, 

Our fiat their law ; 

store, whence all gladness 
they fearlessly draw. 


Only to keep them so, 
Sweet hands that cling, 
Sweet lips that laugh for us, 
Sweet tones that ring; 
Curls that we train to wave, 
Feet that we guide, 
Each fresh step a wonder, 
Each new word a pride. 


nly to keep them so! 
Women and men 
Are the tinies that circled us 
Lovingly then. 
Gentle and good to us, 
Patient and strong, 
Guarding our weaknesses, 
Bearing us long. 
renderly mocking us, 
Old thoughts and ways, 
That scarcely keep measure 
With life’s rapid days. 
Good to us—waiting. 
Our sunset shows fair! 
But only to have them so, 
Justas they were! 


All the Year Round. 


A GAGE OF LOVE. 
(From the New York Times.) 

Richard Bulkley, M. D., or, as he was 
generally known 1n his native town of Per- 
gamos, ‘ young Mr. Dick,’ was a skilful and 
successful physician, well liked and re- 
spected by his fellow-citizens, with one ex- 
ception; but oh, what a mighty test of the 


rule that exception was! 

Dr. Dick’ was tall, slender, erect and 
replete with nervous energy. His face was 
pleasant and sympathetic, and his brown 
eyes expressive than ingenuous, for 
they were near-sighted. In the sick room 
he w nt and solicitous, like a thor- 
oug! ound on the scent, but in his 
recrea he was apt to be vague and dis- 
‘raught, as if his mental acuteness also re- 
quired adjustment of his professional | 
epecta Probably the amiable failings 
resultir om this absence of mind were 
more | 1ids to his popularity than his 


abilits 


Sive, fc laugh most with the friend at | 
whom tenest laugh. 

Outs { such trivial eccentricities, ‘ Dr. 
Dick’ o detriments. He was a bach- 
“i a n the world, unrestrained by 
ws vd t mands or the jealousies of rel-| 
ar ampered by neither debt nor | 
aan, | i k, at heart, was ardent and 
hie 394 nen he smoked at night in 
adda “a before the cheery hearth, he | 
es nt ender eyes of his ideal in the 
ies little : : well nigh feel the stroke of | 
rsa . | the heart’s soothing vibra- 
Bi om reations, though dimly shared, 
rc obi by Dr. Dick. There 
tad a perpe of which he was the founder, 
titer . “a l member of the House Com- 


‘s afforded as many various 
'YPes of comrad leship as it did of good fel-. 


| have been had it been aggres- | 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Chests, 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 


| lows. so he was 
called on important business to the metrop- 
| olis, which exigency, in truth, consisted of | 
| his yearning for some old college friends | 
there divergently 


Besides, every month or 





engaged in clambering 
Parnassus, and of their yearning for him. | 
| It happened, one day of such pleasurable | 
| outing, that Dr. Dick came dashing down | 
the of hotel 


| hurry, for it was natural 


stairs his in a tremendous 


for him to be al-| 
| ways behind time and never to give in to| 
the fact. Ina word, he was ever doggedly , 
chasing the train of engagement out | 
| from its station. 
| As Dr. Dick, headlong 


swung around the angle 


an 
and heedle SS, | 
of a corridor, he 
ran full against a young girl hurrying from 
the opposite direction ; with such force, too, 
that despite his confusion 
strained to recall professional skill. 
For an instant the maiden lay. half uncon- 
scious in his arms, while he frantically en- 
deavored to count a pulse, to the fluttering 
Then 
she recovered sense and possession at once, 
and shaking away his grasp stood a little 
| apart, 


he was con- 
his 


of which his own heart responded. 





gazing mockingly upon him as he 
the thousand apologies 
poignantly felt. Ah! 
could one be collected before such a pretty 
stranger, with gray 
filled with light; with such tantalizing lips, 
seemingly repeating 
swaying, graceful form, admirably 
molded by her dark-blue gown? Poor Dr. 
Dick panted and stammered, nor did his 
fair adversary’s fluent ripple of blithe 
laughter lend him its fluency. 


Strove to express 


which he so how 


such merry eyes, so 


his words, and with 


sO 


“ Pray think no more about it, 
at length she said. “I feel highly honored, 
I’m sure, to have been attended by so dis- 
tinguished a physician. For you must be 
successful, you know; you have such a 
pushing way,” and again she laughed, and 
then flitted down the corridor, leaving a 
haunting echo of merriment behind her. 

And an hour later this jocund unknown 
was on her way with her parents to her 
Western home, where, doubtless, she re- 
ceived the homage due to her beauty, met 
and married the Prince Charming, and lived 
happily forever after. 


doctor,” 


But this was not the future that Dr. Dick 
had arranged for her as he hurried to his 
appointment; no, indeed, for already had 
his romantic fancy named him as the 
guardian of it. Yes, it had come, that great, 
mysterious love, which had so often fasci- 
| nated him with half-glimpses in the hearth’s 
| chiaro-oscuro; at a single wave of its magic 
| wand his eyes had opened and seen; 





in 
one entrancing instant he had passed from 
existing into living ! 

“T shall find her,” he soliloquized, “1 
know I shall. There is a mystic magnetic 
influence which will guide me more accu- 
rately than the needle turns to the pole. 
At last, at last, have I found my fate!’, 
Poor young doctor, so foolish in thy sapi. 
ence; through experience thou shalt learn 
that one does not find one’s fate, but is 
rather found by her whenever she deigns 
to seek! 

As Dr. Dick sat in the theatre box gazing 
at the stage, but in reality viewing the 
| sharp end of the hotel corridor, after a ner- 
|yous wont, he fumbled with his watch- 
guard. His fingers caught a strange little 
object entangled in the meshes which fur- 
| tive observation revealed to be a golden 
charm in the shape of an anchor. His 
companion’s absorption allowed him to ex- 
amine the trinket. On one side was the 


| advantage, 
| owner. 
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” 


ieeertnelies “Oe Griselda’ s, °93,” and on 
the other the bold original legend, “ Hope 
on, hope ever.” 

“Aha!” murmured Dr. Dick, after the 
singular, yet veracious, habit of the war- 
horse, “I have a clue.” He had, indeed, 
and hence was likely to become involved in 
the labyrinth of false influence. Certain it 
was that the next day the affable hotel 
clerk was either Spartan or Beotian in his 
inability to recognize the fair guest from 
her admirer’s impassioned description, and 
when at length Dr. Dick returned to Per- 
gamos to resume his round of professional 
calls, he took with him a heart so heavy 
with disappointment that his gig creaked 
and his faithful horse looked back in pained 
surprise. And yet the little jewel in its 
own bold and original language bade him 
to not despair. Its possession was such an 
if only he might encounter its 
It gave him the rights of an ac 
quaintanceship which certainly his adven- 
ture did not vouchsafe. If only—ah, whata 
high fence around felicity that little proviso 
can be; and yet the steadfast of heart may 


| climb and peep and finally gain an unbrok- 
jen vew! 


One Sunday, as Dr. Dick 
out of « hurc h, he caught a glimpse of a face 
a little in advance which gave 
| the of impatience, 
clogs of decorum, 


not, then there she 


was passing 


his feet 
instead of the 
Was he dreaming? If 
was, that fair, bewitch- 
ing girl, not smiling, indeed, but even more 
charming in her sweet seriousness. Dr. 
Dick pressed forward, until only one ob- 
stacle intercepted his pursuit ; 


to 
wings 


but this body 
was bulky and important, with its swaying 
gait, and, alas! it was animated by the fiery 
soul of John Knox McPherson, M. D., the 
exception aforesaid; by that one soul, ina 
that felt a bitter, 
hatred toward him. 

Dr. Dick cast off impatience and resumed 
the steady tread of decorum. 
knew that 
the 


word, unextinguishable 


Too well he 
enemy would em- 
inoffensive chance 
squeeze it into a deliberate insult. 

not their relations sufficiently 
strained? Bes was hardly the 
time or place for an elaborate explanation. 
He would restrain his ardor and hope, since 


his ancient 


brace most and 
Were 
already 


sides, this 


the ‘on’ and the ‘ever’ seemed so neara 
glorious fruition. 
The following afternoon while Dr. Dick 


and a friend were standing at the club win- 
dow, two ladies passed by; one elderly and 
matronly, the other young and sylph-like. 
And on the ‘other’ Dr. Dick stared with 
eyes which blinked with uncertainty, which 
glowed with assurance. Yes, it must be 
she; there was the identical blue dress; 
and could he mistake the outlines of that 
form or that radiant smile, once more 
asserting its superiority over sweet serious- 
ness ? 

“Who is she ?” he gasped. 

“* Why, old Dame McPherson, of course,” 
answered his friend. ‘“ Don’t you 
her?” 


know 


“ The wife of my mortal enemy ? 
of course I do! 


Pshaw, 
But I mean the other.” 

“ Why, their daughter Evelyn, their only 
child ; you must remember her ?” 

“ Yes, as a little girl; but where 
been, to grow like that?” 

“ Away at boarding school, receiving her 
instruction. She’s a hummer, isn’t she?” 


has she 


‘At boarding school?” repeated Dr. 
Dick. “ Oh, do tell me where, at once.” 


“Why, old man,’’ said his friend, in sur- 
prise, “I’m not a vinegar-nosed spinster. 
But let me see; yes, she’s been at St. 
Griselda’s Female Seminary, at Hilsdale.” 

Ah, here was confirmation stronger than 
proofs of holy writ of that ineffably dear 
identity ! 

He remembered her now, oh, yes, the 
little Evelyn; how had she, indeed, ever 
passed from his memory, that dear little 
child, so eager for his word and smile ? 

In his student days, when her father, 
that grim, unrelenting one, had been his 
friend and mentor, she had been a great 
pet of his. Why had he not realized that 
five can change fourteen from immaturity 
into goddesshooi? Ah, those old days; 
there was something inexpressibly tender 
about their memory, after all. Then the 








one stout champion of his pupilage had been 
this same Dr. John Knox McPherson, his 
dead father’s friend, his own guardian and 
tutor. What pride that old man had taken 
in his success, with what daring hyperboles 
had he pictured his future! Even now, as 
Dr. Dick recalled those fierce irascible feat- 
ures, he seemed to see regard peering out 
at him, as if from a mask. Oh, the pity of 
it, that he should ever have become es- 
tranged from this pugnacious yet noble 
nature! But could he blame himself? 
Come, let him see: 

Dr. John Knox McPherson was a Scotch- 
man typifying to the ends of his fingers the 
strength, the reason, the frailty, and the 
absurdity of his race. He was stout of 
heart and of intellect, but over-sufficient 
in his confidence in each. Mankind was 
generally wrong, with one unchanging ex- 
ception, and that exception was Dr. John 
Knox McPherson. He was called a doctor 
of the old school, a title he would have re- 
pudiated with scorn, for there was but 
one school to him, and without it lay the 
utter darkness of quackery. He had a 
practice his desires in 
Pergamos, for his dress suit and ruffle, his 
ponderous watchguard, his snuffbox and 
red bandana, the latter of which waved at 
the snap of the former, exhaled a tonic of 
confidence in a sick-room; but more, and 
vastly more, too, he was President of the 
Pergamos Medical School. Here, indeed, 
centered his interests, for here was taught 
the pure principles of his craft as they had 
been transmitted through an unbroken line 
of adepts from Hippocrates even unto him- 
self. For one, shut out from this source of 
learning, Dr. McPherson felt the sincerest 
pity, but he who after attendance there 
dared to seek strange gods, was to him 
Anathema Maranatha, and the Abomina- 
tion of Desolation, combined and infinitely 
intensified. 

It followed, then, when young Richard 
Bulkley, his prime favorite and hope, after 
graduation, had gone abroad, and to Ger- 
many, of all places, and had there studied 
in despite and contravention of profession- 
al ethics, that Dr. McPherson shook the 
dust of friendship off his feet and bestrewed 
his head with the ashes of hatred. There- 
after Dr. Dick was an accursed thing to 
him, the more accursed because reason 
would often approve of his industry and 
skill, and memory reflect his nature in soft, 
pleasing colors. 

Little wonder, then, that Dr. Dick had 
well-nigh forgotten the little girl whom in 
his students days he had so petted and ad- 
mired; little wonder, too, if in this maiden’s 
heart every fond word and deed of his had 
not only been preserved, but also enhanced. 
For in trouble, man’s panacea is oblivion 
and woman’s, remembrance. 

Just off from the smoking room, separated 
by heavy curtains, was a small apart- 
ment popularly called ‘ The Den,’ for there 
sundry fierce old members were wont to 
gather and quarrel over their cups. As 
Dr. Dick sat reviewing the past and con- 
juring from it aspirations and passions 
long since unheeded, there came from this 
quarter sounds of a wrangle so unusually 
virulent that perforce he had to listen. 

“ Of course,” said a voice, oily, insinuat- 
ing, exasperating, “of course, you boast 
now so far ahead of the event; but when it 
comes off and your precious protégés are so 
much out of the race as to never have been 
in it, why, you will have so thoroughly 
swallowed your words as to swear you 
never even chewed them.” 

“It’s a lee,” rasped another voice, trem- 
ulous with wrath; “a domned, unmannerly 
lee! 1’ll bet my head and my boots that a 
graduate of the Pergamos Medical School 
takes the prize without half trying. I could 
name a thousand fine young men who could 
do it, and, let me tell you, Sir, when this 
particular fine young man, whoever he may 
be, has done it, he can own anything I’ve 
got, from a partnership to my daughter’s 
hand in marriage. Meanwhile, Sir, I con- 
ceive your doubts are meant in no friendly 
way, and so good day to you.” 

Dr. Dick crouched in his chair, and just 
in time, for through the room stamped Dr. 
John Knox McPherson, red-faced and furi- 


as extensive as 


oes 
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ous, through the room_and out, with a tre- 
mendous emphasis of the door. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” came from the inner 
room. Dr. Dick entered and found, as he 
expected, Prof. Eben Meade, Dean of the 
Pergamos Law School, perpetual crony and 
occasional foe of the irascible President, 
and hence this young»man’s advocate and 
friend. 

“At it again, hey?” said Dr. Dick. 
“ Pray what is it all about?” 

The professor beat his sides for several 
minutes before he answered. “That im- 
possible old idiot,” at length he gurgled, 
“went off in a fury just because I ventured 
to say that it wasn’t an absolutely sure 
thing that one of his confounded graduates 
would take the prize offered by the State 
University for the best essay on ‘ The Idio- 
syncrasies of the Medulla Oblongata.’ As 
if he hadn't turned out a perfect pestilence 
of numskulls and quacks, by Jove! Why, 
even you, my son, had to clear away the 
cobwebs with a German brush, and yet he'll 
wager his head and his boots on his para 
gons, and give tothe victor his daughter. | 
swear if I wasn’t just as old as! used to be, 
I'd have a try for it myself. Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” And away waddled the professor. 

Dr. Dick stood and pondered like one 
who has heard the voice of the oracle, yet 
is doubtful of interpretation. ‘I'd have a 
try for it myself,” he repeated. Ah, why, 
oh why, shouldn’t he, a graduate of the 
Pergamos Medical School, take the Presi- 
dent at his word, and, in winning the prize, 
win also a bride? Would not the old man’s 
gratification in his triumph do away with all 
remembrance of his apostasy! Would not 
the former regard revive enhanced by this 
later respect? Atleast he would havea try 
forit. Yes indeed! At the worst he could 
hold the doctor to his word, and who more 
scrupulous than John Knox McPherson? 
At worst—ah, this worst would be rapture, 
even if the obdurate sire should burst with 
chagrin! Have a try for it? Of course he 
would, and gain it too! For weeks there- 
after the places that had known Dr. Dick's 
recreations knew them no more, and the 
round of his professional engagements be. 
came in comparison his resting spells. 

There was general rejoicing in Pergamos, 
and amusement, too, when it was known 
that Dr. Dick {had won the great prize of- 
fered by the State University. Not only 
was the popular pride tickled by this suc- 
cess, but also the popular sense of incon- 
gruity, and many were the surmises as to 
how the old President would be able to as- 
similate so bitter a pill. Dr. Dick wondered 
also, and uneasily, as he wended his way to 
his antagonist’s house, where the mead of 
his victory was awaiting him. He was re- 
solved to endure verbal, aye, even physical, 
abuse, if only ah! if only, he might be per- 
mitted to see his beloved. But what then? 
Would he be allowed to begin where he left 
off? Poor Dr. Dick did not realize that 
Evelyn didn’t know that he, had ever left 
off ! 

John Knox McPherson, M. D., received 
Dr. Dick with the awful, austere dignity of 
his namesake. “It behooves me, Sir,” he 
began, “ by virtue of my official position, to 
present to you the prize which you have so 
unexpectedly—ahem ! so meritoriously won. 
I am constrained, too, to express my per- 
sonal sentiments of gratification—no, dom 
it all, I mean amazement. I swear, mon, | 
dinna ken what I mean. I’ve lost my head 
althegether !” and the red bandanna franti- 
cally waved like a signal of distress, 





pleasant, captivating smile of his boyhood. 
“ve saved your head, and your boots, 
too.” 


Sir,” said Dr. Dick adroitly. “ All else is 
but—” 

“ But an idiosyncrasy of your confounded 
conceited medulla oblongata,” interrupted | 
the delighted President. 

“And now may I hope,” continued the | 
young man, “that you will wish to keep 
your word—” 

“ Me word ! 
Sir—”’ 

“*From a partnership to my daughter’s 
hand in marriage,’ ” quoted Dr. Dick. 

“* So it’s Evelyn you're after, and ‘twas 
not a sneaking fondness for your old pre- 
ceptor that moved you? Weel, weel! it’s 
natural, I suppose, and the mother says she 
has ne’er forgotten. But, no secrets out of 
school, you shall just ask her yourself. A 
partnership, though—that requires delibera- 
tion. There'll be no potencies, no tritu- 
rates, will there, now?” 

‘* Nothing later than Galen,” asserted Dr. 
Dick. 

“Come on, then,” and a moment later 
this medical knight was alone in the draw 
ing room with his lady love. 


I'll have you to understand, 


How pretty she was, and how altogether 
desirable in her unfeigned joy ! 

“] have never changed,” Evelyn mur 
mured, in response to‘his impassioned pro 
testations, “and I have always believed in 
your constancy.” 

“Ah! well you might,” vowed the shame- 
less Dr. Dick. “ Your long absence has 
been purgatory, and the three glimpses I 
have caught of you since your return reve- 
lations of a heaven cruelly denied.” 

“Poor fellow!” sighed Eveiyn. “ But 
it’s only twice, isn’t it?” 

“Twice?” repeated Dr. Dick in wonder- 
ment. 

“ Why, yes. 
me; once in church, and once from the 
club.” 

Dr. Dick was quick and 
diagnosis. 


Twice that you have seen 


accurate in 
Evidently there was some mis 
take about that encounter in the metropo- 
lis; but whose mistake? Why, his own, of 
course; this young girl’s nature was too 
simple, too clear for any doubt as to that. 
Instead of following an ideal he had merely 
blundered into felicity! But should he ex- 
plain? Well, hardly; love was too subtle 
for analysis. An explanation might possi- 
bly separate, it could never bind. 

* Twice, of course,” he assented. “ But 
I didn’t think you saw me, you looked so 
demure.” 

“That ought to have told you,” said 
Evelyn. 

* See,” continued Dr. Dick, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, displaying the little golden 
anchor on his watchguard, “see, | found 
this in the city, and I've kept it ever since, 
it reminded me of you.” 

“ How sweet of you,”cried the enraptured 


Evelyn. “It is our class badge; one of 
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at small expense, whereas the antiquities 
are unique and inimitable, and irreparable 
if once damaged. 

There is very little American money in- 
vested in Egypt, and sympathy on this side 
of the water, says Harper's Weekly, will be 
likely to be with the Preservation Society. 
The modern Egyptian is extremely poor, 
but the impression prevails that he has no 
adequate realization of his own poverty, 
and never will have unless the British bond- 
holder brings it home to him. If he wore 
more clothes the Nile-navigating American 
would find him less picturesque, and if he 
and his country became actually prosperous 
there would be one less region that is fit to 
give the tired Chicago man rest and a com- 
plete change. 





But the views of Americans are not likely | 
to have much influence on the future of | 
Egypt, and intending travellers who wish to | 
see Phila as it will do well perhaps to make 
some haste and view it while they may. 
| 

A curious scene was witnessed iitoete, 
afternoon, says the London Telegraph, out- | 
side Paddington station. 


‘*We Thought You Were Dead.”’ 


A respectably-! 
dressed young woman who had arrived at 
the terminus from the country was quietly | 
proceeding in the direction of Edgeware | 
Road, when a young man, also respectably 
dressed, met her, turned deadly pale, and | 
exclaimed: “Oh, Helen, we thought you | 
were dead!” and would probably have 
fallen to the ground in a fainting condition 
had not the young woman and sympathetic 
wayfarers who witnessed the unusual occur- 
rence assisted into a temperance refresh. 
ment house, where restoratives were ob- 
tained. 

Their case proved to be a strange one. 
The girl had for some time been a shop 
assistant at a village on the outskirts of 
South London, and there had become en- 
gaged to the young man. She left her 
place and returned to her parents in the 
country for a holiday. Somehow or other | 
a report was spread in the village that the 
girl had suddenly died from influenza, and | 
the news appeared so circumstantial and 
detailed that it obtained general credence. | 
The lover was disconsolate, mentioned his | 
grief tothe pastor of the Methodist chapel | 
where he and his sweetheart had worshipped 
and the minister next Sunday preached a fu- | 
neral sermon, drawing suitable lessons from | 
the unexpected decease of their young | 
friend. All was over. 


The young man was, it appeared, actually 
on his way to Paddington station, en route | 
to the home of the girl with the view of | 
visiting the grave, when he met her in the | 
flesh, alive and looking very well. She de- 
clared that she had written to him once, 


and was astonished not to have got an| 
i 


| 
} 





the girls must have lost it. I always wear 
mine on my chain around my neck. And 
you will always wear that, won't you, as a 
token of your devotion, as a gage of 
love?’” 

Philz in Danger. 

The British Society for the Preservation 
of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt has 
been thrown into something like fits by the | 
proposal of the British engineers in Egypt 
to make a reservoir for irrigating purposes 











| merge the celebrated island and temples of 
| Phila. 


A , ; de 
“Not at all,” said Dr. Dick, with the} the antiquities, but they say that Assouan | 


: | should not be built there. 

“What!” roared the old man. “Was it | making such a proposition is the vast ben ~ | 
you smuggling before the fire? Well, it was | 
lucky I didn’t know you, I was that en-| 


on the Nile at Assouan, which would sub- 


The engineers are loath to damage 


| teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 


answer. He, on his side, averred that the} 
missive never reached him. It is very prob- 
able that the Methodist minister who pro- | 
nounced her funeral oration will soon be | 
asked to officiate at a still more interesting | 
ceremony, in which she wili be one of two | 
principal participants. 

FOR OVE FIFTY YEARS | 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SovTHING Syrup has bee 


! 
oes i 
used by millions of mothers for their children 


allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best | 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five Cents a | 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the | 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINsL ow | 





j 
| 
| 





is a good place for a dam, and that it wt 
worth considering, at least, whether one 


Their excuse for | 


J 
fit te the population of Lower Egypt which | 
must result from an improved and de-| 


raged! But you did maintain my words, | veloped system of irrigation, and they sug-| 
mé boy, and right scienteefically, too ; and| gest that if Assouan seems so much the | 


the dean may put that in his pipe and | 


smoke it.. And you are a graduate of my 
school, and an honor to it besides. There, 
there, I’ve always loved you, and I'l! not 
only forgive, but I'll forget,” and Dr. Dick 
was inclosed in a snuffy and sticky em- 
brace. 





“ My success is due to your instruction, 


best place for a lake as to be worth taking 
the antiquities at Phile could be taken 
down and set up somewhere else. 

But to the mind of the Preservation So- 
ciety such a proposal is flatly sacrilegious. 
The society feels that even if the population 
of modern Egypt should perish, it can be 
renewed at any time in better quality and 
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Boston Miscellany. 


OR SAULE—A second-hand f Vol 
Tastee et ee eee 


New Wall Papers 


The most complet 
Boston, at lowest prices. Befoy 
decorating your house see oy, 


PRESSED SILK HAYGINGS, 


An entirely new high grad 
oration, 


Tr. —E. SWAN. 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - eo \e Wate 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK 


630 Washington St., Room 19 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| PORTRAIT ARTIisT,| 


—wees 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0ol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont S$, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 
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The longest established and acknowledgd 
the most reliable physician in New England 
treating all complaints incidental to marred 
or single women ; patients who consult her ne 
only meet with civility, but secure the ma 
skilful and successful service, and therey 
avoid failure and loss of money ; thow wi 
wish medicines can get the best known to me 
cal science by writing or calling at office; pp 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have nats 
private sanatorium or facilities for practiced 
gynecology may recommend the doctress,whes 
a medical graduate, with the entire confides 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientix 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Hours 10 to 9. 


Rheumatisn 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 


| Capsular Rheumatism 


Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic- Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
All Cured by the Michig# 
Specialist. Advice free. 


DR. PARK 


7 Park Sq., Boston 


Office Hours: 104A. M. to 7P.E 
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How the orders of the Clergy 0) 


‘is explained by 


ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 
in the pamphlet. The Early Clergy # 
Christian Church. 

For Sale at 10 cents 
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3 Hamilton, Place 
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ttle country paper that I love to sit 


read, 
4 poorly printed and behind the times, 
Wit « smal! and narrow, and ink inclined 
read 
Ar and there a letter gravely standing 
s head 


ve ( . bit erratic boldly popping into view— 


ected places, and knocking things 
4 

i fashioned paper, from my little na 
town; 
Ea ek I hail its coming, and I never put 


ru 


ead its every column, all the local 
you know; 
Al e dear old country folks I lived with 
wo. 
we barn is painted—whose cattle took 
ize, 
4 Uriah Potts has raised a squash of 


ous size 

wi er Martin’s daughter takes the school 
r year 

Att pause and smile a bit and feel a trifle 


Rem« ing (how, in bygone days when life 

























tS, 






An¢ 


cadilly side of 


eve ine 











1 made for mirth, 
| t this schoolma’am’s mother was the 
test girl on earth 
i then, perchance, I read that one I 
k s dead, 
Or f ywain, some boyhood chum the second 
2s wed; 
iso it goes, and none can know what memo 
ries sad and sweet 
Come back to me when’er Lread this homely 


ttle sheet 


A Recollection of Lowell. 
Son in the seventies, writes Law- 
I walked over from the Pic 
Mr. Henry 
with C. P. Cranch and 
were 


tton, 
London with 
lunch 


ames I to 


who lodging opposite 
at the 


Crauch and his daughter, and 


Square. We were met 


Mf, 
saw that Mrs. Cranch, standing in a 
was in 


= 


earnest conversation 
eman, whose back was turned 
a moment or two Cranch said, 
ere, Jim; 1 want you to know two 
intrymen of ours and friends of 

jim” came forward, and to our 

rprise “Jim” was James Russell Lowell! 
ad never thought that any man alive 


14 1 
Ha Cai 


him “ Jim.” 


. t 
\ it 


My companion must 
ave known him before ; but it was my first 


tir 


meeting with the man whom I regarded, 


“7 


n, as the first citizen of America. 

He was quite as charming in his manner as 
| had found him in his books; one of the 
most entertaining and agreeable persons | 
i ever met, and one of the handsomest 
ysically, I think I ever saw. I can- 
mber anything of his conversation, 


a 


18 








| the opposition raised in influential quarters. and had bought a quart of oysters for 
I remember that the Prince of Wales was | thirty cents. I filched a dozen oysters and 
to have presided at the feast, but was ab-/a gill of the liquor from the supply for the 
sent, and I remember wondering afterwards soup, and had quite enough with the sauce 
what would have happened if he had been to fill the three fdz¢ shells I had bought for 
in the chair. I don't remember who dq | ten cents at the French bakers. I allowed 

| preside, but I remember that the several | eight cents for the oysters, seven for the 
speakers alluded to the Byron matter and | gill of milk, the one egg and the bit of 

| very bitterly. And I remember when | butter used in preparing them. 

| Lowell arose to speak that those of us who 


“ My economical genius had been at work 
were not near enough to catch his words |in the purchase of the meat also. I had 
crowded forward to the dais in order to | bought afore quarter of lamb at twelve 
miss nothing of his wonderful eloquence.|cents a pound. You know this includes 
And I remember with absolute distinctness | the shoulder for roasting, the neck and 
that this, in part, is what he said, clearly, | breast for stewing, and the chops. Three 
solemnly, and most impressively, “ The | of these weighed less than a pound. The 
Dean and Chapter of your great Abbey of | tiny Duchesse loaves of potatoes took only 

J 

| 





Westminster have refused a resting-place | a cupful of mashed potato, and you pay six 
to the pedestal of a statue of one of the cents a quart for old potatoes. So my third 
greatest of your poets, in the ground which | course did not cost more than thirteen cents. 
is polluted by the rotten ashes of the mis “A head of lettuce was five cents; a 
tresses of your kings!” I remember per | Neufchatel cheese—we didn’t eat half of it, 
fectly the effect of these words, the pro-| and had the rest for dinnet 


-was five cents 
found silence which followed, the catching 


| more. 
of breaths, the looks of astonishment, and| “ The grape fruit—big ones—were three 
then the sudden outburst of enthusiasm | for a quarter, and we had half a one apiece, 
and wild cheering. | and there was a teaspoonful of rumin each, 
I remember all this as if it happened yes- | Call it fifteen cents. 

terday. And yet | am assured that it never | 
happened at all. 


Eliot Norton 


“So you see,” jotting down figures on the 
I am told by Mr. Charles back of a card, “ the first course was fifteen 
that he never heard of| cents; the second, twenty-five; the third, 
Lowell’s having made such a speech, that | fourteen; the fourth, ten; the fifth, fifteen. 
he hardly thinks he could have made such 


That makes a total of seventy-eight cents. 
a speech, 


Twelve cents will cover the three small cups 
of coffee, the tiny portions of créme de 
menthe—\ used caida) glasses, and they 
were filled with ice—the bread, butter, oil, 
vinegar, etc. That is how it was done,” 
she said, with a glance of triumph over her 
shoulder towards the Man of the House. 


Beckett and Phelps are dead. | 
can find no one who ever heard of such a 
dinner ; I can find no record of it in any of 
the London journals. I could not have in- 
I did not dream it' How do the 
psychologists account for it? 


vented it. 


How | Made My Start. 

You must have lots of boy readers who 
would like to hear of my experience and 
how I started in business. I am fourteen 
years old, and my father is dead and my 
{mother is an invalid,so I had to leave 
|}school and earn some money. I saw in 
your paper the experience of William 
Evans, and how he made money platin 
: ze , knives, forks and spoons, and I thought i 
achievement,” said the would try the plating business, so I sent to 
Woman of Small Means, with modest pride, | H. F. Delno & Co., Columbus, Ohio, and 
“was when I had a luncheon for three peo- | got a $5 eee Sages et rm ¢ ex- 

; ie. 9 »ress and is a beautiful machine. n one 
ple for minety cents ht ae tases I did $13 worth of work and last week 
“ You mean ninety cents apiece,” said the | | was sick and only made $11, The price 
Friend of the Family. received for plating is nearly ail profit and 
“ No, ninety cents for all three.” the work isvery nice. Every person has 

“ Did you give them pork and beans?” gold, silver or nickel plating to do and I 

aa ‘ '. | hope to start a little store soon. If any of 
queried the Man of the House, with an at 
tempt at jocularity. 





An Inexpensive Luncheon. 


Chey were talking together, says Harper's 
Bazar, of the recently popular fifty-cent 
luncheons and fifty-cent dinners,the Woman 
of Small Means, the Man of the House and 
the Friend of the Family. 

“ My greatest 





your boy readers will benefit by my ex- 
perience in starting in business I shall be 
“ No, I gave them five courses, exclusive | very glad. JAMES ANDERSON, 
of the coffee and créme de menthe at the 
end.” 

The Man of the House is a gentleman, 
and he suppressed a half-uttered whistle, 
and instantly indemnified himself for it. 
(He had the 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mk8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions cf mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrh@a. 2he. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be eure and 


“ Oh, come now!” he said. ask for, Mk8. WINLSOW’S SOO! HING SYRUP. 











except that I told him that only a fortnight | easy contempt most men feel for women’s a — 
r so before I had dined at his own house, | financial estimates.) “ You may have spent | U RO bP E- 
mwood, with the Ole Bulls, who were his | only ninety cents in direct outlay, but you . 
tenants; and that I had smoked a cigar in| didn’t count the things you already had in Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s Popular 
s library, and had looked at the backs of | the house.” 
§ finding no littl ‘sfacti ‘ “ Yes. I counted every one,” insisted the Tour of Eighty-Seven Days $550. 
inding m ; fes, lc ad eve x siste 3 
Ce eee ‘ ; To Sail by the ‘Gallia,’ June 23, 1894. 
, ng the many titles, works of | Woman of Small Means. ; 
L+, ; ¥ é om se aid 4 | Route: Boston, Liverpool. Antwerp, Brussels, 
1 ki vhich were in my own collection. The Man of the House said no more, but | Gologne, the Rhine, Wiesbaden, Frankfort, 
He t he di : ‘ tat ‘. ndaliter § side s : , 2 2 
He replied that he did not care so much for | his countenance proclaimed incredulity in | Holdaberg, Strasbourg, Lucerne, Lakeyot ths 
5 is for his trees; and could I tell | loud tones. Milan, Genoa, Pisa, Naples, Capri and the ‘Blue 
him re : a :4 tt” aaid the Friend Grotto,” Sorrento, Castellamare, Pompeii. Rome, 
as iey were looking, and how they| “Tell us how you did it, said the Frienc Florence, Vouses, Comae , of Come, = 
were { “7? . rae * 00 Es y ses Lugano, Lugano, Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Lake o 
Ae I'm sure they miss me,” | of the Family. : Bnrienz, Interlaken. Staubbach, Falls at Lauter 
Sa lhey seem to droop when I go “ The bill of fare was bouillon, oyster | brunnen, Lake of Thun, Berne, Lausanne, Lake 
wa , £7 . aaa ‘ . ‘ Leman, Geneva, Paris, Dieppe, Newhaven, 
‘ | know they brighten and bloom | pé¢és, chops and potatoes @ /a Duchesse, | {ondon, Liverpool, Boston. 
when I ¢ ick to them, and speak to them, | salad, crackers and cheese, grape fruit with | Send for references and daily itinerary to Mrs. 
and shake hands with their lower branches!” |rum and sugar, coffee, and crdme de|M. D. FRAZAR, 70 and 71 Globe Building, 
He spoke seriously and tenderly, and I was | menthe.” Boston, Mass. seidihtehesiebtaitcas 
rewarded with a very ; . al ; -ed ejaculati fr he M | 
} y appreciative and re- A smothered ejaculation from the Man | 
Sponsive smile when I replied, “* They half|of the House. The Woman of Small | Su MMER VACATION 
— being human,.’” Means turned her back upon him and ad-| Among the Lakes and Mountains of 
Lowell 


most cur 


xperiences of my life —curi 
cannot be explained. 


a: 

Sinner at t 
the euest o 
member, disti, 
and Samuel] p 


of two lone ; 


ctly, sitting between Becket 


Platform , : 
mM uy which the guests of hon 
were place j . “4 
Ume of an yy; 
a Monument + I . 
“"t to Lord Byron in W i 

Abbey, ed a y estminste 
age Club had 
testimonial, al 


distinctly, going to a large 
Savage Club, in London, as 
larry Beckett, the actor. I re- 


helps, at the lower end of one 
‘es, far away from the raised 


‘ remember that it was at the 
uccessful movement to erect 


at the member's of the Sav- 
_ Subscribed largely for the 
‘a were greatly chagrined at 


S associated with one of the | dressed herself to the Friend of the Family. | 
Bf _| “Of course,” she said, apologetically, “1 | 


had to plan for my luncheon in order to get 
it at that price. If I had gone out and 
bought everything without consideration, | 
the expense would have been much more. | 
t | As it was, the actual cost of the food really | 
did not exceed ninety cents. 
“ Take the bouillon, for instance. 
r| bought a twenty-five-cent quart can. That 
holds enough to fill five of my bouillon cups. 
I had used two cupfuls the day before, so 
r| | estimated the cost of the three cups served 
at luncheon as fifteen cents. * 
“It was the same way with the oysters. 
I had planned oyster soup for my dinner, | 260 Washington St., Boston, 


The Natural Beauty and Charming Scenery 
offer Superior attractions for a 


Rest and Recreation. 


The Central Vermont RK. R. 


Presents the beauties of the above in a New 
I Iilustrated Pamphlet entitled ‘Summer Homes 


ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing a selected number of the best family 
homes for the entertainment of Summer Guests. 


hotels, with Description. 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


T. H. Hanley, N. E. P.A. or S. W. Commings,G. P.A. 





AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT AND 
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LADIES’ 


COATS «~° CAPES. 


CORRECT STYLES. 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


SPRINGER 
BROTHERS. 


Notwithstanding the numerous flat- 
tering advertisements of bargains 
or markdowns offered on every side, 
we confidently assert’ OUR REGU- 
LAR PRICES to be as REASON- 
ABLE as any markdowns or half- 
price sales to be found in any cloak 
house or cloak department in Boston 
or elsewhere. 


Headquarters For 


Ladies’ Fashionable Garments, 


500 WASHINCTON STREET, 
Cor. Bedford St. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


Tailor-[lade 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


FURS STORED. 


We Insure Against Fire and Moths. 
Reasonable Rates. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


4162 TREMONT ST. 


LESLIE MILLAR 


=~ OPTICIANS 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON 
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interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
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Annaal Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 

2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS. | 


' How the Girl Graduates were Attired. 








Advice of the Anxious Principal - 
Dresses That Must Have Cost 
Paterfamilias a Snug Sum — 
Gowns of the New Order 

The Latest Novelty. 


I heard of a school where the com- 
mencement exercises were about to take 
place, and the anxious principal ad- 
dressed the girls collectively, saying, 
**Now, young ladies, remember, I hope 
you will all do your teachers credit, but 
whatever happens do, I beg of you, see 
that your dresses fit.’ 

I. was at. a. ‘‘commencement’’_ this 
week, and I could not help thinking of 
the fluttered teacher and her desire that 
her girls’ dresses should fit. All the 
young ladies looked as if ‘‘born so’’ in- 
stead of dressed for the occasion, so well 
they were gowned and so artlessly un- | 
eonscious they were of their clothes. 
From now on until the last of June the 





SWEET GIRL GRADUATES. 
various schools will be having their 
commencements, and so perhaps it 
would not be out of place or time to 
tell what was worn. 

In the first place, let me say that it 
is not at all necessary for a sweet girl 
graduate to wear white. She can wear 
any color or material that is considered 
suitable for the young. Crepon, cash- 
mere, veiling, the light silks, challies, 
nets and sprigged lawns are all seen. 
Still the lighter tints are chosen gener- 
ally unless some young girl thinks she 
is lovelier in red. Some very dainty 
graduation gowns are made of challie 
and trimmed daintily with lace and rib- 


bon. . . 

* Personally I think white is prettier 
than anything else, as it symbolizes the 
purity and innocence of the white young 
souls that are about to step forth from 
their seclusion and trip along to ‘‘where 
the brook and river meet.’ 

But, poetry aside, let us look at the 
dresses. They have been called poems 
and dreams and dear knows how many 
other things, and that is enongh. We 
will speak of them simply as dresses. 
One of them was a delicate maize color, 
with a ruffle of fine oriental lace around 
the bottom and curving up on the left 
side of the front. This dress was crepon. 
The waist was.a plain gathered one, 
with a wide bertha of lace. There was 
adelt pointed top and bottom of pale 
blue velvet, and on each shoulder was 
an upstanding blue velvet bow. I fancy 
the pretty wearer had her hair done up 
for the first time, for she could not re- 
sist putting her dimpled hand up to feel 
of it several times. There was a small 
blue velvet bow set in her golden hair, 
and it looked ‘‘ever so cute.’’ 

Another young lady wore a white 
mull frock with a rose plaiting of pink- 
ed out white silk muslin around the 








apout two inches and sewed to the pelt. 
The waist had a Marie Antoinette fichu 
of mull demurely crossed over the 


| breast, leaving a tiny V shaped front. 


The sleeves were cascades of oriental 
lace. There was no spot of color on the 


| dress save a bunch of violets tucked in 


the white ribbon belt. 

There was a pale blue veiling dress 
with a flounce of veiling covered with 
white oriental lace. The waist hada 
yoke of lace, and this was edged all 
around with a ruffle of the same lace as 
that on the skirt. The sleeves were 
puffed and reached the elbow to the pale 
blue gloves, which met them there. 

It seems to be all a matter of taste 
whether they wear long or short sleeves 


| or high or low neck dresses, but I think 


the preference is for high gowns, not 
only at this school, but also in the large 
houses, where a spevialty is made of 
ready gowns. 

Naturally where there is a line of 


| seven or eight girls standing side by 


side there should be as much of a con- 
trast as possible, and a harmonious con- 
trast, too, and so a white gown comes 
between a maize and a blue one. Next 
to the blue by natural complement comes 
the red one. This one was of red barege, 
cherry color, and made quite plain in 
the skirt, except that there were two 
harrow tucks just above the hem. The 
waist had a sprung bertha of cherry 
moire, and above that the neck was cut 
out. 
barege and very full. The young wearer 

had a slender gold chain around her 

neck, with a garnet heart. 

By her side stood a sweet faced gir) 
Ha plair gown made of white china 
crepe. The sleeves were of black crepe 
de chine, and there were ruffied bretelles 
of the same and a black grosgrain belt 
ribbon tied in a bow with long ends. 
This child had but lately lost her father, 
and this black and white gown was hez 
pathetic little tribute to his memory. 

By the side of this young girl was 
the star of the occasion, with her essay 
held gracefully in her well gloved hand. 
I believe that essay was titled something 
like this, ‘“The component parts of this 
earth, its evolution from nothing into 
something, and just exactly how it was 
done, and also « clear definition of what 
matter, space, protoplasm, time and 
eternity are, and what we were place 
on the earth for,’’ and several other of 
those trifling t\ings that men have nev- 
er discovered yet. I wanted to get hold 
of that girl and kiss her so much that I 
had hard work to bring my mind down 
to the question as to whether her gown 
fittell or not. Itdid. It was made of 
white china silk, with the loveliest blue 
flowers painted all over it. The under- 
skirt had a row of blue moire ribbon al] 
around it. The upper skirt was looped 
up about four inches on the left side in 
a deep box plait, and across the front 
there was a headed ruffle of point de 
gene. The corsage fitted the trim waist 
beautifully by means of darts. The neck 
was cut out pompadour style and edged 
with lace. The sleeves were puffed, end- 
ing at the elbow with a frill of lace, 
and there were jockeys of the silk edged 
with moire ribbon. There was a sash, 
with bow and long ends of the same 
blue moire. In -her hair this erudite 
young lady wore a blue enamel flower 
pin and a chain and turquoise and 
pearl star around her neck. I do not 
know who would care about her pro- 
found argument or that it was so pro- 
found. Noone but herself could fathom 
it, while he or she could look at the 
young graduate and the fit of her dress. 

The valedictory, wherein everybody 
was impressed by ‘‘the oneness of the 
universe,’’ and the sorrow of parting, 
etc., and the grand resolves for the fu- 
ture, ‘‘over whose threshold we are now 

crossing,’’ was read by another lovely 
girl. whose dress fitted to verfection. 


Ee 








The sleeves were balloon puffs of | 




















The vaiedictory was written in a@ bDOOK 


with purple velvet covers and had long 


lilac ribbons tied to it. The dress worn 
by the valedictorian was of cream chal- 
lie, with heliotrope flowers in rather 
large pattern. The skirt was plain and 


| was gathered and sewed to the beit, 
| which was of cream satin and pointed 


on the upper edge. The waist was cut 


| out at the neck and filled in by russian 
| embroidery. The waist was shirred in 
| four rows, leaving a narrow upstanding 
| ruffle. The sleeves were drooping puffs, 

| with lace caps and falling rows of lace 


covering the forearms. 

There were several gowns there of the 
new order—that is to say, with panniers 
made more or less ornate. Some of them 
had the puffs plain as regards trimming, 
and others had rows of lace sewed on the 
bottom and ribbon laid flat on the seam 
that joins the pannier puffs to the waist, 
and such had bows and loops in the 
back. But so far the panniers seen here 
and also in the large stores are more 
often made quite plain. Basques with 
panniers make stylish and dressy addi- 
tions to otherwise plain gowns. The 
pannier costumes are very becoming to 
slight figures. 

The peplum is another novelty which 
is better adapted to the young than the 
old. The peplum is a sort of short over- 
skirt or long basque, but cut so as to be 
smooth at the waist line and fall into 
natural! folds, They are cut in points, 
sometimes four only and then again six 


| and eight. They may fall to close or be 


left open and be trimmed or untrim- 


| med. One of the prettiest of them was 


made of gray cloth and was cut so that 
the points hung down like leaves and 
the upper portion folded over in natural 
round plaits. The dress was of gray 
cloth and sewed so neatly that one could 
scarcely distinguish a seam. On one 
that was made of black armure silk 





OVERSKIRTS AND BASQUES. 


there was a black jet head nearly an 
inch in diameter sewed on every point. 
The effect was somewhat startling at 
first, but very stylish, and style covers a 
larger number of sins than charity. 

Let me add one kindly word of ad- 
vice anent these peplums and also pan- 
niers. Leave them strictly to the slim 
and slender girl graduates and to the 
girls of 12 to 16, for no other person 
can wear them with grace. They will, 
however, have a vogue, and everybody 
will want one, but let sensible women 
admire them on other persons than them- 
selves. HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 





I dare say that a poor and ambitious 
girl often thinks: ‘‘Oh, if Ionly had the 
courage to go to Mrs. Millionaire and 
tell her my story, I’m sure she’d lend 
me enough money to have me finish my 
studies, or purchase that little business, 
or do a little traveling for the good of 
my mind. She has so much, and I’d 
pay it back to her some day!’’ But then 
there’s Mrs. Millionaire’s side of the 
story. The rich women of this country 
are besieged by ‘‘begging’’ letters, and 
no wonder the really worthy bit of grain 
is lost among so much chaff. Had Mrs. 
Russell Sage acceded to the demands 
made upon her by strangers last year 
she would have given away $200,000. 
Needless to say she didn’t. 


Queen Victoria has-a dread of fire. 
Whenever she goes abroad, she always 
hag a couple of fire extinguishers sent 
out in advance and fitted up im the 
house where she will reside. 
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THE GOSPEL OF GENTLE Ness 

A Plea to Mothers and Their (jr, and 
Boys, 

**Blessed are the mércifn), for ther 
shall obtain mercy.’’ The ex, ession ig 
not qualified. The text does not ron, 
**Blessed are the merciful to ankind 
but ‘‘Blessed are the merci‘ |.” and 
mercy is as much mercy sh +n tg pe 
animal asto aman. We m » forbes 

| to injure our neighbor becau~: we fea, 
that if we impose upon him he will 
take vengeance upon us, but \» are np. 
strained by no such selfish scru). os wher 
animals are concerned, since hey ar 


in our power; therefore is it true mercy 
to protect them from cruelty and gop. 


sider their necessities. By a!) ‘he laws 
of chivalry and honor we are bound ty 
be tender to the dependent aid weak 
yet the earth is full of misery inflicts 
needlessly on her dumb chiliren, 
would seem that all the moth rhood of 
the world would rise in defens» of inno. 
cence and helplessness, yet women rp. 
sign an animal to the complete contro) 
of their boys and girls, allowing it tobe 
beaten, overdriven, loaded beyond its 
strength, terrified and torture: through 
every avenue that its nature opens to 


its tormentors. Mothers could prevent 
an incalculable amount of animal sqf. 
fering if they would, for many children 
are cruel merely from thoughtlessness:, 
and if they are early taught gentlenes 
and forbearance will never forget the 
lesson. The habit of cruelty once thor. 
oughly established is apt to cling, and 
the man who has acquired it as a child 
will all his life oppress and hurt the 
animals that come under his sway. 
Animals are the only friends who love 
us without regard to our beauty o 
worldly advantages. They repay uni- 
form kindness with confidence and af- 
fection, and if we make ourselves their 


| companions instead of their tyrants they 


develop a thousand intelligent and inter- 
esting traits that we would otherwise 
never perceive. If ‘‘the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world,’’ let it infiz 
ence the world to be merciful to th 
dumb creatures whose lives are as much 
God given as our own— 


For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 


ISABELLA PROCTOR 





A Novel Penwiper. 

An entirely novel penwiper has r- 
cently been shown that is so attractive 
as to make a most excellent german @ 
dinner favor at the same time that it 
serves its purpose well. 

The one shown in the illustration 
takes the form of a bunch of violets, 
but any smal] flower can be used, and far 





all the process is thesame. The one anf 
only point of difference is the colord 
the cloth, which must match that of th 
flower chosen. 

To make the violet penwiper cho 
artificial violets as handsome as you lis 
and fine flannel or broadcloth of # 
same shade. 

From the cloth cut four disks 5 inch# 
in diameter each and pink all O@ 
wdges. Then fold each three times s# 
sew all together firmly at the points 

Bunch the flowers round the cloth ® 
as to make a bouquet of the usual 
and tie all firmly with a ribbon 4 
round the stems. The pinked edg® 
the cloth will mingle with the for® 
@o as to be scarcely noticeable # * 
glance, and the little bouquet 
found very pretty at the sam time 
the cloth does excellent serv °¢- 

Kats Coast 


A set of coffee spoons has n the bed 
of each stem a pansy in a different nt 
Other spoons have enamel«: ste=* 
closing a different flower and rina 
with silver gilt. 
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THE ERA OF WOMAN. 
nte Norraikow Describes the 
—_ Millennium. 
T} 4 of the Century Views 
Yoman's Rights and 
Possibilities. 


— nie 


INCE the day 
that Father Ad- 
am and Mother 
Eve, through the 
latter’s indiscre- 
tion, were driv- 
en out of the 
garden of Eden 
woman has been 
the one enigma that man has failed to 
give. Time makes no difference. In 
fact, it rather serves to complicate mat- 
ters, for where woman stood at that re- 
mote period she still stands, so far as 
man understands her. 

Man calls himself the “‘lord of crea- 
tion.’’ But he is simply an instrument 
which without a manipulator would 
be useless in the economy of the ani- 
verse. Woman acts in that capacity, 
though she may be likened less often to 
the skilled than to the clumsy perform- 
er. If the strings are attuned and the 
touch tender and strong, the sounds pro- 
duced will be harmonious. If, on the 
contrary, a rough, unsympathetic hand 
attacks the instrument, discord results. 

Man has never been willing to con- 
cede to woman those rights which she 
considers justly hers. But with the pass- 
ing of the nineteenth century a new era 
is about to dawn for the sex. Woman's 
progress in literature, the arts and sci- 
ences is characteristic of the age. The 
cobwebs of prejudice and ignorance in 
regard to her capabilities and possibili- 
ties are being gradually swept away, 
and ‘‘the light that never fails’’ is rap- 
idly diffusing itself throughout the 
world. Man, always the king, no longer 


— 2 


bars her « nee into the holy of holies, 
but gra ly steps aside and permits 
her to enter. I say gracefully, but I 


fear it isa grace born of long experi- 
ence and increased knowledge of wom- 
an’s indomitable will. 

What has ever been gained by a re- 
fusal to accede to her demands? Simply 
nothing, .. the sex has proved time and 
again. The subtlety of woman overcom- 
eth all obstacles. So many of the finer 
human instincts lacking in the average 
man have begun to dominate her indi- 
viduality that it is*but a matter of time 
when she will stand forth the natural 
arbiter of the race, 

As a literary worker woman has per- 
haps attained her greatest success. This 
is attributed partly to perseverance, but 
more to her facile imagination, allied to 
quick perceptive powers. Individual 
man usually excels in one line of work 
alone, and I admit he is generally very 
thorough in his chosen department, but 
with woman it is different. She seldom 
confines herself to one branch of a given 
Profession, but throws off, as it were, a 
network of various sized meshes. She is 
at one moment reporting a special case 


for one of the great dailies, and anon 
the is deeply immersed in the sorrows 
of some heroine whom she is frantically 
eter & to rescue from the clutches 

& base deceiver. We next find her 
Writing pathetic stories calculated to 
craw tears from the eyes of some little 
—_ or even her less susceptible broth- 
ad Again dons masculine attire 
~ es sh slums that she may bring 
valine _ ige of an unsympathetic 
tered yw and shame of her less 


A repetition of her vary- 
his line would make not 
sant reading. Again, she 








ing talents 
altogether I 















































ph ag side of humanity and will 
Sut of her way to secure the means, 
\ newspaper publicity, of 











10re poor families out of 





























verty and woe. 
— Ra thé chameleon, is many 
. er attai i 
hued, tn talnments are quite as 











vart often overrules her 
man will comeede to her the 
Of that gift. Ona recent visit 














to @ meaical luminary or New York, 
when I advanced some theory not in 
perfect consonance with his views, it 
was hurled at me that, while at one 
time he considered me at least equal to 
the average woman in intelligence, he 
now changed his mind and had ceased 
to view my capabilities in the same 
light, for in his superior masculine 
eyes I no longer possessed the ability 
to reach a logical conclusion on any 


| Subject, all because I saw fit to differ 
| from this noble lord of creation on a 
| matter of vital importance to the entire 


human race! I have since wondered if 
any idea of the absurdity of the situa- 
tion would ever dawn on his befogged 
mind. That I, a mere woman, had dared 


| to grasp and understand a great truth 


| of reasoning! 


must be put down to loss of the power 
What a paradox! 
But this is about on apar with man’s 


understanding of our sex. He would pet | 


and indulge us dear creatures and at 
the same time have us intellectual gi- 
ants. But let us attempt to turn this 


| theory into practice, and the intellectu- 


ality in our makeup meets with a sud- 
den rebuff. We are told that we have a 
certain restricted place in the world, and 


| We should be content to stay there—in 


} 





other words, we must remain within 
the ‘‘pale of settlement,’’ or, like the 
Russian Jews, we will be expelled from 
the tyrant’s territory and be forced to 
seek other fields in which to indulge 
our idiosyncrasies. 

Despite adverse criticism, woman has 
held her own against man until she now 
stands side by side with him in every 
walk of life. On the plea of femininity 
she no longer looks for concessions, but 
instead insists that the work of each 
shall be judged equally on its marits. 

If Avring the last half of the present 
century civilization has made such rap- 
id strides toward a more perfect equal- 
ization of the sexes, what may we ex- 
pect during the coming centuries? Wo- 
man has through all ages held man cap- 
tive through the subtle magnetism of 
her beauty and an indescribable some- 
thing called charm. If to this is added 
rare intellectual gifts, the silken chain 
will bind more closely than ever before. 

During the twentieth century we may 
look for strange results accruing from 
woman’s labors in various directions. 
Nothing in the line of mental or phys- 
ical attainments seems too onerous for 
her to undertake. The young girl of the 
present day compares favorably with 
her brother in all mental processes and 
is often his superior in athletic exer- 
cises. And these are the mothers of the 
goming race. It is from such glorious 
creatures as these that the woman of 
the future will draw her inspiration and 
her health. 

Will man then be relegated toa place 
in the background? No, indeed. The 
very mother who gives to woman her 
strength and intelligence will confer 
the same blessings on her male offspring. 
But through the mother’s greater intel- 
lectual and physical endowments the 
male mind will be strengthened and 
broadened, and man will be less liable 


to seek a curtailment of the rights of | 


woman. He will also be more willing 
to acknowledge her advancement on all 
lines of mental effort. 

When the sexes meet on common 
ground—when woman becomes in all 
things the equal of man—then, and not 
till then, may we look for the millen- 
nial dawn. CounTESS NORRAIKOW. 





How to Use Soda. 

Wash white marble porches, bath, 
etc., with a mop dipped in boiling hot 
water and soda. A good deal of soda 
should be dissolved in the water. 

Very hot soda in a solution applied 
with a soft flannel will remove paint 
splashes. Use soda in the water to clean 
paint and glass instead of soap. 

A lump of soda laid on the drain pipe 
will prevent the pipes becoming clogged 
with grease; also flood the pipes once &, 
week with boiling water in which a 
little soda is dissolved. 

picyciunug 18 Tot a8 Common among 
our better classes in this country as it is 
in France. The Parisian belles of the 
great world go whirling through the 
Bois in the very nattiest of costumes. 
Skirts? No indeed! Dark colored Turk- 
ish trousers and pretty blouses drape 
the free, uncorseted figures. With this 
costume a hat of the soft, shadowy kind 
usually worn by the Rosalinds of the 
stage adds a very dashing touch. 








A NEW LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


Among the new writers in New York 
is one who is sure to make a marked 
success if she continues in her daring 
and original way. Some time last sum- 
mer a manuscript was sent to the edito- 
rial rooms of the American Press Asso- 
ciation entitled ‘‘How to Manage a 
Husband.’ It was thought to be the 
work of some one of ample experience 
in that most difficult calling and bore 
the signature of Maud J. Chilton. The 
surprise of the editor can therefore be 
imagined when he learned that the 
writer of the breezy essay was a young 
lady scarcely 20 years of age and well 
known in society. Since then she has 
struck nearly every note on the ker- 


 \ 
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MAUD JAMES CHILTON, 
board of literature, her latest venture 
being a novel called ‘‘Society’s Prote- 


gee.’’ Miss Chilton’s family is one of 
the oldest in America. She is a direct 
descendant of Edmund Fanning, lieuten- 
ant governor of Canada. Her great-great- 
grandfather was the first Presbyterian 
minister in the United States. Dr. 
George Chilton, the celebrated chemist, 








pensed with or other means devisea, 
ranges could be dispensed with, so cheap 
and convenient are gas or kerosene 
stoves. As food, fuel and strength, sav- 
ers, especially in warm weather, 
are, despite old fashioned housekeepers 
protests, unsurpassed. A gas stove is 
about as cheap as an oil stove. It i 


& 


sbe made with an ordinary gas burner, 
They are made with one, two, three or 
four burners, and the larger ones have: 
ovens. The average two burner costs $4, 
and is known to render satisfactory serv- 
ice toa family of five at an. additional 
cost of $1 per month in the gas bill. | 
I know a housekeeper who puts her 
Sunday dinner in a ‘‘steamer’’ before 
starting for church. When she returns, 
it is ready to be served without having 
had a moment’s supervision in the inter- 
val. Plenty of good kitchen and pantry 
utensils are indispensable to the modern 
kitchen. It is poor policy to economize 
here, either in number or quality. Ag- 
ate ware, despite it is twice the cost of 
tin, is the best investment. Where agate 
ware is beyond the purse, porcelain lin- 
ed, which is half way between agate 
and tin in price, is preferable to the lat- 
ter. A three foot table with a zino top 
and casters saves many a step.. With 
care and discretion a modern: kitchen 
may be fully equipped at an outlay of 
$100. It is possible to cover $400, 


i 





Scrapbooks For Children. 

Let the children make their own 
scrapbooks on rainy days. Wise is the 
mother who keeps in reserve a book, a 
pot of paste and pictures. Wide awake 


| children like to cut their own pictures 


from the papers. To the average young © 
person of 6 or 7 it is perfectly fascinat-' 
ing to make a litter of clean cut paper, 
and he can do this without offense only 


| by having placed at his own disposal 
| fllustrated papers which have served 
| their turn with his elders. A pair of 


who was a profesor at Yale, was Bes | | 7 for thee uae of each child 61d queue 


great-grandfather. Her grandfather was 
one of the earliest dry goods merchants 
in New York, while her father, Bruce 
E. Chilton, is an ex-member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Miss Chilton evi- 
dently does not get her literary tenden- 
cy from her ancestors. She has spent 
the greater part of her life abroad. Edu- 
cated in Paris, she was brought up with 
the belief that society was her goal, but 
like the modern woman she longed for 
@ wider sphere. Tuo. HOLLAND. 





THE MODERN KITCHEN. 


How to Furnish It and What Some of the 
Items Cost. 

The kitchen is the motor of household 
‘*weal or woe.’’ In furnishing a house 
it is poor economy to sacrifice the kitch- 
en to the parlor. The kitchen is still 
largely the victim of tradition. Like- 
wise are old fashioned housekeepers. 
Few avail themselves of the many ex- 
cellent labor saving devices now on the 
market. Here opens up to the modern 
woman a broad missionary field, in 


which she defeats one of her chief raison 


d’etre if she fails to exemplify in her 
kitchen the economy of physical expend- 
iture. The incessant personal cleans- 
ing of inanimate things does not come 
within the province of the modern wom- 
en. 
our grandmothers’ day who wore out 
their lives in scrubbing floors and ‘‘pol- 
ishing up the handle of the big front 
door.’’ Painted, or, better still, oilcloth 
of tile design, is an economic and hy- 
gienic floor covering. Both yield readily 
to the mop and save ‘‘elbow grease. ’’ 
The most expensive item in kitchen 
furniture is the range. A ‘“‘brick set’’ 
range, including pipes and all the con- 
nections, with the tall cylindrical cop- 
per hot water boiler that stands in the 
chimney corner, costs from $18 to $75, 
according to size and quality. A proto- 
type of the cooking stove of 20 years 
ago is the ‘‘portable,’’ fitted out with all 
modern heat and fuel saving appliances. 
It has two grates in which either wood 


or coal may be burned. These ranges | 
cost from $6 to $50. The latter price in- 


cludes the cost of hot water connection. 
The $6 range has two griddle holds and 
a miniature oven. For light housekeep- 
ing it’s very satisfactory. The $30 range 
will meet the requirements of a large 
family. If the heatiug of bathroom wa- 
ter or the kitchen yroper could be dis- 


It belongs to those white slaves of, 


| 
| 





blunt pointed scissors should be provid- 


to take proper care of toys and tools, 
and he should be allowed to select his 
own pictures and arrange them as he 
pleases in a large blank book, learning 
to be neat and deft with the paste and 
expected to put everything away when 
done with it. 

A box of paints and a brush or two 
and permission to touch up and adorn 
ithe pictures in the scrapbook will great- 
‘ly add to the pleasure of scrapbook 
making, and rude as the first attempts 
;may be one sometimes sees the future 
artist in the feeling for color and form 
which is shown by a painstaking nursery 
\worker, says Harper’s Bazar. 





| 48 your neck thins So many or tne 
women of America run to bone around 
the neck that the question is scarcely 
‘necessary. Toimprove it bring the mus- 
‘cles that are seldom used into play. 
Turn the head around to the right as 


far as it will go 20 times, then reverse. 
|Bend the head back and forward the 
| same number of times, then mingle both 


motions. This exercise should be gone 


|| through every night for a few months. 
/ It should be done gently. The sajme mo- 
| tions make the wrists round and flexi- 
| ble. 
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The Marked Success: 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other formsof 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Seatts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
iaints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened, 

| Aothing in the world 
of medicine has. been 
\so successful in adts- 
jeascs that are most 
| menacing to life. Phy- 
\sictans cverywhere 
| prescribe tt. 








—_—— 








Prepared hy &-ott & Bowne, N. Y. Alidrorgista. 
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THE THEATRES. 


Mr. Keith is proverbially prolific in new 
ideas, and somehow he always seems to be 
entirely successful in whatever novel 
scheme he undertakes. Last Monday he 
made a radical departure in his system of 
performance, and gave what he calls a 
‘ straight all vaudeville’ entertainment, and 
the instantaneous approval with which it was 
greeted by large audiences furnishes a most 
powerful commentary on his excellent judg- 
ment in all matters appertaining to public 
amusement. There are but very few man- 
agers in this country who could have the 
courage to gather in one performance such 
a startling array of exclusive talent as is 
announced here for next week, includ- 
ing the celebrated Eva Bertoldi, the world’s 
greatest contortionist and  equilibrist; 
Delaur and Debrimont, the French oper- 
atic vocalists; Mason and Ralston, eccen- 
tric comedians; Falke and Semons, the 
comedy musical team; Guyer and Good- 
win, in acrobatic sports; Murray Bros. 
refined musical artists; Mazuz and Abacco, 
gymnasts; La Petite Freddie, character 
impersonator; Ward and Curran, Mc- 
Mahon and King and Leonard and Moran. 


Week after next the Tremont Theatre 
will pass into the hands of Manager Harry 
Askin for the summer, and a general over- 
hauling of the house will be made which 
will result in great changes. A prime fea- 
ture will be the transforming of the entire 

* interior of the theatre into a perfect park of 
flowers and plants. This scheme will be 
carried out in elaborate designs, and will 
cover all available places, including the 
boxes, proscenium arches and windows, the 
intention being to make the auditor feel as 
if he was witnessing the performances in 
the open air, This effect will be heightened 
by the playing of a genuine fountain of 
water and the latest cooling apparatus con. 
trived by the Edison Electric Company, 
which will keep the temperature at an aver- 
age minimum of seventy degrees. This 
will assuredly make of the Tremont a per- 
fect rendezvous for the summer evenings in 
Boston. This engagement, which is to last 
the entire summer, will give to Boston the- 
atre-goers and those of surrounding places a 
series of comic opera revivals in a high class 
style. Marion Manola will be prima donna 
of the organization, and John Mason will 
head the male comedy element. They will 
be closely followed by artists that are more 
than celebrated in the profession. It is 
already known that one of the largest and 
most efficient of comic opera choruses has 
been engaged, numbering over sixty voices. 


E. F, Sanger’s big vaudeville and spe- 
cialty company will be the attraction at the 
Palace Theatre next week. The company 
is composed of some of the best specialty 
performers in the profession. Among those 
who will appear are the Donavons, one of 
the cleverest Irish sketch teams before 
the public. Van and Lesly, comedy 
sketch artists, will contribuie a pleasing 
specialty replete with songs, dances 
and funny sayings. Charles Whalen, a 
clever comedian and dancer, will be seen in 
a taking act. Murphy and McCoy, two up- 
roariously funny Irish knockabout come- 
dians, will appear in their famous burlesque 
boxing exhibition. Johnson and Thompson 
eccentric comedians and clever song-and- 
dance artists, will contribute a pleasing 








turn. Alex. Cameron, a cumnerdent tenor, 
will render a number of the latest ballads. 
Morton and Revelle will be seen in a laugh- 
able sketch. Lillian Lipyeat, a talented 
little serio-comic, will sing a number of up- 
to-date songs. The three Renos, the cele- 
brated grotesque dancers, will introduce a 
novelty in the dancing line. Howley and 
Doyle, will contribute a challenge dancing 
act. They are two of the best dancers on 
the vaudeville stage. E. F. Moore and his 
troupe of trained dogs will give a wonder 
ful exhibition. The dogs are said tobe 
able to ‘do nearly everything except talk. 
Proto, the phenomenal dancer and high 
kicker, will also appear in connection with 
the show in her wonderful terpsichorean 
specialty. Those who have never seen this 
wonderful little girl should not fail to do so. 
Her season is fast drawing to a close. 


at the 


Francis 


On Saturday night, May 26, next, 
termination of the engagement of 
Wilson in ‘ Erminie,’ the 
its fifth regular season. 


Tremont will end 
There 
nineteen different companies and stars ap- 
that 
of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. Of these, 
two only have been distinctively operatic 
the Bostonians and Francis Wilson. The 
three long engagements have been Mr. Irv 
(four weeks, and a return of 
week), America (four weeks), Edward Wil- 
liard (four weeks), ‘A Trip to Chinatown 
(three weeks), Wm. H. Crane (three weeks), 
The Bostonians (three weeks), Stewart 
Robson, The Lilliputians, and Francis Wil- 
son (two weeks each), and Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, Russell’s Comedians, M. Coque 
lin and Mme. Jane Hading, The Cadets, 
James T. Powers, Mme. Modjeska, 
perance Town, Robert Hilliard 
Arthur, Sol Smith Russell, M 
Sully with Mme. Jane Hading 
Segonds-Weber (one week each). The en 
gagement of Mr. Irving averaged in re 
ceipts over $20,000 each week. The cadets 
likewise reached these figures. The Bos 
tonians, reached at regular prices, an aver 
age of $10,000 each week. Several other 
engagements reached close to the $10,000 
limit, making the average for the season a 
very handsome figure. 


have been 


pearing ; one return engagement only, 


ing’s one 


Tem- 
and Paul 
Mounet 

and Mme. 


An exceptionally strong programme has 
been prepared for the Sunday evening con- 
cert at the Palace Theatre. Among those 
who will appear are the California Quartette 
Lottie Burgess, ballad singer; Kirl Monroe, 
the talented young reader; Harry Bryant, 
ventriloquist ; Mabel Ingham, English serio. 
comic; Kenneth and Matthews, sketch art- 
ists; Effie Heusted, vocalist; Loring and 
Leslie, comedy duo; Bert Dunton, banjoist; 
Madden and Killeen, sketch artists; Dolly 
Marston, sentimental vocalist; and Foster 
and Stanley, comedians and vocalists. 


Hagenbeck’s Trained Animals inaugurate 
their fourth week at the Columbia Theatre 
with Monday's performances, and each 
week seems to show an increasing mead of 
popularity and success for this most won- 
derful exhibition of animal intelligence and 
the’ mastery of human courage over brute 
ferocity. New features are being constantly 
introduced and the bill is changed from 
week to week. During the coming week 
Professor Darling with his five monster 
Nubian lions will appear at the afternoon 
performances, while Mr. Mehrmann and 
his wonderfully diversified group of seven- 
teen savage animals will be a most impor- 
tant feature of the evening performances. 
Miss Sakontala with her riding tigress 
Mimi, Mr. Beketow with his wild boars, 
Mr. Penje with his riding lioness, Miss Berg 
with her famous trick elephant Topsy, and 
Mr. Loisette with his clever troupe of 
trained geese and storks will continue to 
delight the audiences at every performance. 


There is no doubt whatever about the 
tremendous success of the forthcoming 
testimonial to be tendered Mr. William 
Harris at the Boston Theatre on Thursday, 
May 24, the twenty-fifth anniversary of that 
gentleman’s appearance in the theatrical 
profession asa manager. Among the at- 
tractions to be offered will be Wilson Bar- 
rett and his company; ‘Charles Frohman’s 
stock company from the Empire Theatre, 








New York, in Dion Remsteinihhte:s one-act 
dramatization of Bret Harte’s ‘Luck of 
Roaring Camp’; the same manager's 
‘Charley’s Aunt’ company in the second 
act of that immensely popular comedy; 
and many others. Seats for the testimonial, 
which up to this date have been on sale at 
the Columbia, will now be sold at the Bos- 
ton Theatre only. 


Manager James W. Bingham and adver 
tising agent C. H. Prouty are to have a 
a joint testimonial performance at the 
Lyceum on Monday evening 2lst inst. 
Both beneficiaries are to appear, Mr. Bing- 
ham in his well-known ventriloquial act and 
Mr. Prouty in club-swinging specialty. A 
long list of prominent specialty people have 
volunteered,and the entertainment promises 
to be one of the best yet presented at this 
cozy amusement resort. 


Labolt, of the 
Reading Railroad’s police force, tells an in- 
teresting adventure that recently happened 
to him. a deep 
wood one day when he was startled by the 


Special Officer George 


He was walking through 
appearance of a rough-looking fellow, who 
presented his head and de 
manded “ Well,” 
Labolt, “ all the money I've got is $35 
watch my father gave me.” 
over,” 


a revolver at 
all his said 
anda 
“Hand alj 
The officer 
complied with as good grace as the circum- 
stances allowed, Then he said to the high- 
wayman: “I work for a farmer near by 
who gave me that money to buy a cow with. 
He won't believe I've been robbed. Can't 
you shoot a few holes through my coat?” 
“Yes,” said the hold up your 
and in ajiffy four’holes were shot 
through it. Seeing that there was still one 
bullet left in the Labolt took off 
his hat and persuaded the fellow tu fire a 
bullet through the crown. 


valuables. 


said the highwayman. 


robber; “ 
coat,” 


revolver, 


Then he pulled 
his own pistol and lodged the robber in the 
jail at Carlisle, where he received ten years’ 
sentence. 

The three-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, will be celebrated this year with 
great pomp in that country. Invitations 
will be sent to all other countries to take 
part in the tribute to that famous ruler. 


The New Gulde Book. 


The new guide book for vacationists, 
‘Summer Homes among the Green Hills 
of Vermont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” just issued by the passenger 
department of the Central Vermont rail. | 
road, excels, in completeness of description, 
perfection of arrangement and art in illus- 
tration, any work of the kind ever before 
given to the public by this road. The 
views, which are many, are executed in the 
best magazine style, while the maps of the 
state and the railroad connections are so 
complete in detail of execution that even a 
child can understand them. The book also 





gives lists of selected farmhouses, where i 
board is obtainable atfrom $4 to $10 per 

week; hotels, camping and fishing resorts, | | 
with particulars as to charges, accommoda- | 
tions, distances, and much other matter de- | 
scriptive of the beauties and charms of the | 
Green Mountain State. The book may be | 
obtained free upon applicaticn to Mr. T. H. | 
Hanley, New England passenger agent of | 
the Central Vermont railroad, 260 Wash-} 
ing street, Boston. } 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s European partied | 
are proving to be as popular this season 
as they have been in the past. Many per- 
sons find it convenient to travel abroad with 
a pleasant party, well managed, for, aside 
from the entire abserce of care, the cost of 
such a journey is about half what it figures 
up if the travel is taken individually. 





Gen. Douglas sailed this week by the| 
‘Gallia’ to perfect plans for the comfort | 
and pleasure of Mrs. Frazar’s parties that | 
sail in June and July for extended European | 
tours, 


Prousements, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL 


xost0 PROMENAI 
cen CONCERTS, 


Beginning Saucy E Poe -—~ t2, 
Orchestra of 
Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, -_ 
Every evening (except Sunday), § tg 1) 
Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats on Floor 
Balcony | 50 cents. be 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Evenings at 8 Matinees Wed. and Sa: ate 


R. D’Oyly Carte’s London Opera 
Company. 


'w- NEXT WEEK ONLY: 


In GILBERT & SULLIVAN’s New Opeay 


Utopia, Limited, 


Da A Grand Production._g: 
“Rich and Effective. A Great Po; 


(Journal). 
> r! me ts bl 9QY NEW 
hummel 
WEEK OF MAY 2'ist. 
Monster All Vaudeville Bill, 
Rertoldi, 


Delaur & Debrimont, 
Guyer & Goodwia, 
Falke & Semons, 
Mason & Ralston, 


Murray Brea 
10 a, m. to 10.00 p.a, 
Prices, 26c 35c. SOc. T5c. 


PARK THE ATRE 


JOHN STETSON. 


ar Success” 











Continuous Performance, 


$1.00 81.9 


Matinees Wed. & Pe: at? 
Commencing Monday, May 2}. 


Wm. Gillette's Greatest Suocess, 


The Private Secretary. 


Best Seats, ONE DOLLAR. 
No Higher. 


Others 75c. 50c. 35c. and 250. j 


BOWDOIN SQ. 74% 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


Evenings at8 Matinees Wed. & Sat. at? 


FRANK MAYO’S 2nd WEEK 
An Elaborate Revival of 


The i 
2 


+y 
Streets of 
Mr. Mayo | in his aapews character of ete 


New York. 
LYCEUM ‘THEATRE 


James W. . Bingham, Manage. 


The Employees of of this bes autiful litte 
Theatre have been tendered by the » 
prietor its free use for 


A GRAND BENEFIT 


:—ON-: 


Evenings at 8 


‘Tuesday Evening, May 2 


A host of volunteer talent wil! app 
on this occasion. The performaat 
closes the house om a ver) a 
season. 


PALACE THE vm 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING. # 
Daily at 2 and 8-P. ™ 


E. F. SANGER’S 





Vaudeville Gt 


PROTO 


Grand Sacred Goncert Sunday 


eae -Beoe 


ef2eDen 
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REAL ESTATE 


H. CHAPIN & C9. 


a57 ‘Vashington St., Boston, Mass. 





> centeia stamps for flustrated 
-, ‘The New Englaed and the 
Lescribing 1000 est tes, 


Se: 
eatalog® 


South 





\eac the Myopia Haunt Cinb. 


ractive home, earefally built, 2-story 


Be » house with tower, 11 gooma, steam 


ye om, bot and coll water, wide plazza, 
ae =x 90, room for eight or more horses, 
vere -o room and rooms formen. Priée 


re 
ay wn 08 daw mh, 


w (il Exchange fer a Farm. 


w n, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
t above, plaza, cost $8200 to build, 
\ew of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 

Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 


angen 


Fine Beating ond Fishing. 


ea-t’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
astper:, bordered on two sides by 

» pebble beach, good chance to keep 
rge quantities of rock wee t can be gath- 
ered for di essing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
san s standing wood, large old fashioned 
house r) 72x48. eheda,ete.,allin good repair. 
vrice. ¢ 0, $1,100 down. 


4m 
the sea 
boats, * 








“EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston will 
furnish good help, either transient or permanent 
to employers, and make no charge for services, 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 

dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborers of 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic a male 
and female. Correspondence sol 


Henry Peterson, eau 
Charity Batlding, Charden St., Boston. 


OUR gah: OF 


osting evese on 
vents waste, gorman 
ing in the eg thre 
S than oth aoe ‘never a cad eas 
1orse breathes as ly w icy et ate 
very _, and rotten yy Faltors of 
paper <0 agents for humane societies, sh 





me sigbering bering. bre Beg 


ts make satisfactory pay. OREN 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO.,, 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoat 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


| Will annibilate corns, bun- 
ies and all troubles of the 





steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property . 200 acres 
in Aght ham, % mile from depot and village, 
$1300 worth suanid wood, productive soll, keeps 
$0 head st mitk aold at door, good orchard, 
the farm orders on a pond av 
through; buildiogs in good repair, supylied with 
aqueduct water, 2-storv house, fl rooma, er 
and bliader, 2 large bares with cellars. 
$8,000, $3,000 Cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered pointe Bom Canobie Lak 
& miles from Lawrence, 3 greenho filled cue 
ae mile from Soret; rich roll cute 36 26 tons 


125 fruit trees, plenty “ng A in 
a condition, —— water, Datory brick 
house, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 


shade trees. Price $4,500, 3; cash, inelading Steck 
and tools. 


Peer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
\ cash, will exchange for Florida or On gop | 
property. 

Dower, N. WW. 


God home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
| mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
be and free, choice fruit in sere Wiema hg 
enough for home use, pearly new 2-stor 
rooms, bay window, piazza, etable and anety. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-tazxed Groton, 

A good farm with on® of the. finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Galdwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
young, Unrifiy trees im good bearing condition, 
$3.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains #0 xcres, deep rich soll, cute 60 tons hay 
by machine, wil keep 380 bead » enoug 
wood for home use, bulidingsin good repair, prre 
Tansing water from spring on & bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet atudded, 
built be the day of best materiel, Piazza, barn 
4x6, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, €2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a Mouse in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danveraport with good 
garden of one acre, San truit in Jasecty» 4%, 
stor) house, 11 rooms, high 
blinded, stable, carriage house, 
aennery. Price, $8,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home of a Wealthy Manufacturer. 


Ia Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O.C. 
&.h.,% mile from sation and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house,10 rooms and 
bath, moh? ie. oper fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, ia excellent condition. trice 
4 6, B2 500. oa 

Marshfield the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere.. b 
salt water, many fine ouilding sites, —_— sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a mus 

, good soil, will Cut 90 tons hay, 200 trait trees, 
reed oli fashioned house, barn w 


war, . $2 S40. rice ont e208 
45586800 or 
$500 down, balance easy. i 


Lexington. 
Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1% 


miles from 
ation, . 


3 
iark rich soil, cuts 40 tens gd es milk sold 
& door, pe: tv fratt, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for 96,000, house 9 rooms — ery 
hot ancl cold water, farnaee,alse farmbhou 
— shed and hensery. $10,000, Pry i] 







Seituate Harbor. 


Cottage war the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
ein, _ Deeds some repairs a pen meng it 
d, $2 own, a expense m 
Pleasrnt « mer home. erat 

Northfield. 
Handsome village residence, mew 2-story house 
wit tower ee phow.) 18 roums and bath, bor 


eet er o 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
on 7 to 10 feet wide, al sian ae tee 
a wl ewood, cst 810.000. Price, 

cash, or will exe hange ior rentable wo Pig 
4 illage Residence. 


Wilming inntes walk from station, 2-story 
=a 10 rooms stable neerly new. claysboardest 
sere iit Bow @800, ah 

Malden. 

Will exchan, 


station, near .oF & Small farm, near Faulkner 
land with fruit. Price, #83 See 


A Productive Fa: m. 


enone are: ch soil,keeps 82 cow- and 4 horses, 
Water vr bome use, windmill supplics 
2 buildings, home 9 new st ble 
COM GL M0, B31, arn SOx, and ; 
faa, 8 é a « Apply & G. H. Piace, 
Co., «57 Washington Hy R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Malden - 
Near Faulkner 

station, new cottage of 

with 
Sec vin tates Bates $2,300, will 


a river rune | 


arranted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
4 recommen y our best 
7, physicians, md for pam. 
phiet. | Order od mail, 
| EDMUND W. M ; 


Boned Ps Boston, Mass. 
Seld From Stork or Made Hoel Order, 





Unnatural 





aa atural 


Perfect Abvoutinodations' 


—FoR— 


HORSES, 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 
Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 





| BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. | 


Surgeons ycowano Cc, BECKETT, 
DANIEL 0D. Lee. 


Calis made day or night. 


WANTED. 


Am active or silent partner, with $2,000 
capital, in a business enterprise, patented 
article, a monopoly, needed in homes, 
hotels, restaurants, meat markets, car- 
penter shops, factories, 2c. Probable 
profits $25,000 to $50,000 per annum. 
Address, T. P. S. “Boston © 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 





it ” 
h, 


‘ aesokal Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 


Hillcrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 
First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston. 
We place mortgages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers. 








Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John 
Hancock Building, to. look over our plans 
and list of high-class property.} 


320 & 321 Join Hancock Building, 


178 DEVONSHIRE 81., 35 FEDERAL ST. 
Near Corner Milk Street, 









Dr. Hale's Sermons. 








ub iere SSraeaen an srcnaale: 


Commonwealth Series 

in convenient tract form. 

Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 

Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts, 
NOW READY: 

No. 1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 

e| No.2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 

No. a. Lent. (Mar 45 


Address, RE re: 
Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


120 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass 














JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
“PECIALTIES + 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


‘Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at firat class Hotels, Wine Merchant and 
Jruggists. 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Garnet Cleaning 


Carpets — Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MA MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 











UPHOLSTERER 
‘J. B, BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
11 TromontSt. | paciand and Concord Sq. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF 1-DAY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Piace 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Ciassical and Oriental 
Archmology. 

. The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
¥xploration Funds. 

This publication, now in ite sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. | 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
firely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and wiil be completed in 
% Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year, 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


OPIUM S23. terre 


TRUSSES, 


Perfect OBESITY B 








Fitting THs mo. IN CATIS@ AC. 
DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Roston Museum, 


RUPTURE CURE 


F R EE Ete won pp bo # gp 











| 





Boston, Mass. 








Dr. Patrick, 180 Tremont 8. 






Sy 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 





BOSTON acEnes, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS 


TRADE MARK. 












NOTEKAGA 


HATS 


InfLeading and CorrectgStyles4 


L. £. FLETCHER & CO, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
% pecans the Common.) ) 


KETTERER’S HOTE 


168-172 Cana! St., 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union D 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Res 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Klevator, 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, © 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


* 40 Province Court, Boston, 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel 
the Capital. ol 


Army fren ert 7 


EHIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
: H. C, BURCH, Manager. 




































ote 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., | 
(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
, PARK J, be hau ar 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 





Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 





BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS; 


Reaking with the Boot of the: Yissb-cinie Hania ae 
New England. 

cay cap on gaya Wl Pred Rome and al) 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





















i} BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH. 


It’s Our Winner Thomas O'Callaghan & Co. 


‘i... 2 


Don’t Be a 
— 












SUIT TO ORDER. 





Made from Black or Blue Cheviot) 


‘When You 
Can Have a 
Tailor at 
This Price. 





CARPETS 


GENUINE BARCAINS. To be Found at 
ALL TIM! 


OUR ANN Es. 


in 


N. B.—The ANNEX is a department which 


e we have established n order to rid ourse!ves 


‘of the various ODDS and ENDS which nat: 
ally accumulate in a Carpet store. 
These embrace new misfit carpets, partly 


lf- 


Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, worn carpets, remnants of all kinds, odd rolls 
9 | 


Suitable for Business or Dress. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


J1 ELIOT STREET. 


And The “‘ DEN” 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Nk NX'1 HERALD OFFICE. 
TWO THINGS 
THAT DO NOT 
SELERUEN Ix 
AFTER A MAN [5S 


DEAD, 


HIS LIABILITIES 


AND HIS 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


LIVE 


BUSINESS MEN WATCH THEIR 
LIA BILVUPTLES 


AND AT THE SAME TIME APPLY FOR THEIR 


LIFE INSURANCE 


TO THE 


Equitable Life Assurance — 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 


of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 
'which for one reason or another is slow to sel|| 
‘at the regular price. 

All goods are marked without regard to 
cost and at prices that must 


immediate sale. 


Thomas OCallachan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


cause their 





svn 





High Class Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 
( Rough Tweeds for Business. 
i oie Fabri ICS} Soft Vicunas for Cutaway Dress. 
' Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
| Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 


(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 


FOR SALE. 
Real Estate bought and so 


| parts of Boston and suburbs 


| TO LET. 


RE AL 
Cared for, 


ESTATE 
and Rents Col 


MORTGAGES 
placed at 4, 


ld in all 


4% and 5 per 


Houses, Suites and Tenements. 


city and suburban property. 


LESTER H. LATHAM, 


S9:STATE STREET, 


FISKE BUILDING 


Refers by permission to Rurvus B. TosBry. 








=: LOWELL OBSERVATORY — By Percival Lowell — This Number 


TH 
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‘simplest word, 


neara 


‘lashing across a sunny spot, 

\ breath of air, 

\ bullo k's low, 

\ smell of flowers, 

Hath power to ¢ all from everywhere 


he spirits of forgotten hours. . . .). 


() elorious powell I 
() daily second birth! 


Who the most lowly wayside flower 





Canst clothe with might to make anew our earth, 
{nd by a pebble small 

Canst v1Vve us back out childhood’s dower, 

break custom’s freezing thrall 


And to the wilted soul its lusty spring recall. 


Jane Russell Lowell! 
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eet ECitOFS se —— : 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street - Room 628 


___ nome 








— 
26 May 1894 Price 5 Cents 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








New York & New: Bngland 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston. °New York 


The Famous ‘*White Train’’ 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 


Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


The First Train ety Boston and New York 
days. 


TICKET OFFICES, 


In Boston: 322 Washin ngton St., 
Station foot o ummer ‘t., 


In New York: ase preedwey, 
rand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F, RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Nov. 27, 18938, 


RASS. URN ROR PSR 


BAG £ Me Accommowation tor Trey 
G.00 §.M SXPREES, PARLOR CAR for 


.M. D f 
i 30 -. byt —— ATION for Troy 


3 .00 ee PRESS, with Sleep- 


7 ,0O ad Rap, Hens EXPRESS, with Sleep. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, Bl BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8.00 4,4 ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
10.30 AM. | MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
3.00 F,¥- yACcOMMODATION to Rut 


7.00 P.M. sicnr Express. 
Ps leer and further information on ap- 


| J. R. WATSON, Gen'l Pass. Agt.._ 
id 
ALL POINTS SOUTH 
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Mrs. M. D. Frazar’s Popular 


Tour of Eighty-Seven Days $550. 
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Send for Subineiine and 50 itinerary to Mrs. 
M. D. FRAZAR, 70 and 71 Globe Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


CUNARD LINE. 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 
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In the Cheering-up Business. 


When the hard times began last year it 
was reported that a clever woman declared 
that if she had to earn her living she would 
become a ‘general sympathizer,’ going to 
any one who wished to pour out her troubles 
and worries, listening and comforting for a 
fixed sum per hour; che interviews to 
be strictly confidential, and the profes- 
sional sympathizer never to allow herself to 
have pains or trials greater than those of 
her client. This, says Harper's Bazar, 
seemed an odd little fancy, as impractica- 
ble as original, until a short time ago, when 
reading over the lists which a Woman’s 
Exchange prepares to meet the wants of 
its patrons, the eye fell upon this item: “ In 
the cheering-up business. A lady who has 
had successful experience will read to or 
amuse invalids or convalescents.” Then 
there is such an occupation, after all, and 
one which this cheering lady has made suc- 
cessful as well. How does she manage her 
delicate work? by what cunningly devised 
means has she bottled up the sunshine 
which carries its brightness into the lives of 
those who are strangers to her? and from 
what founts does she draw sparkling exhil- 
arating draughts? and, who, after she has 
spent her day in “reading to and amusing 
invalids and convalescents,” cheers Aer 
when twilight gives her back to herself? 

It is a beautiful and self-effacing occupa- 
tion, demanding special gifts of tact and 
sweetness, and calling for keenness of eye 
and quickness of ear, and also, contradic- 
torily enough, for a certain judicious near- 
sightedness and mental deafness, which can 
leave unnoticed and unheard al] that tends 
to mar the perfect harmony which it is so 
essential to maintain. Yet, while as a 
means of gaining a livelihood, the business 
is undoubtedly new, it is really an old, very 
old, vocation, to which from time immemo- 
rial women have spontaneously devoted 
themselves. 

In the home nest, as daughter and sister, 
a woman learns to express the sympathy of 
a loving heart, and in the new relations of 
wife and mother her opportunities increase 
immeasureably and unceasingly. Upon 
the so-called weaker partner has ever fallen 
the duty of lightening, by her ready respon- 
sive cheerfulness, the burdens borne by her 
lord and master. When everything down- 
town gues wrong, home is made to take on 
more than its usual attractiveness, and the 
domestic atmosphere has a soothing calm 
which refreshes the tired man, whose wife 
and bairnies are at their brightest when 
poor 'papa comes in. A married man is 
more apt to retrieve his fallen fortunes and 
to reinstate himself more speedily than the 
unfortunate bachelor, whose only comfort 
is that when he puts on his hat his whole 
family is under it! 

It is by no means claimed that women 
have a monopoly of this inspiriting, bliss 
imparting quality, yet it is always conceded 
to be such a right womanly talent that the 
highest compliment that can be paid to one 
of the other sex is to liken his powers of 
sympathy to those of ours. The men whom 
one must depend on in the dark hours of 
s, | life, when illness and sorrow and losses, de- 
press the most buoyant nature, often pos- 
sess in the highest degree the power of 
cheering—physicians, whose mere presenee 
seems to bring healing ; lawyers and cler- 
gymen, whose help glows with the un- 
affected goodness of their sunny natures ; 
and others, weighted with the exacting 
cares of business life, who yet have a pleas- 
ant word and a bright smile in even the 
darkest hour of their own troubles. 

Blessed be all, of whatever age, sex, or 
conditions, who are ‘in the cheering-up 
business’! 





The ex-Empress Eugénie has been en- 
gaged on her memoirs for many years. As 


soon as a page is written it is placed under |” 


lock and key, and not even her most inti- 
mate friends ever see it. The work is not 
te be published until twenty-five years after 
her death, The ex-Empress uses in writi 

a penholder which is ornamented with 
diamonds. It was used by 


MME. PINAULT’S 
Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and iy eng the Body, 
Soothes the yarn Inflammation, 
and Bur Surprisingly Softens and Whitens 

MANICURE, Oc. 


FREE sample of Hrsionte Lac 2 Bath 
Soap to all callers this week 


87 TEMPLE PLACR, - - - BOSTON. 








FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 


SELLING AGENTS, 
7 WATER STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 
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Men avo van Clothes | 


A woman knows 
et the most for her mon. 
ifferent. A man will 

$65 for a suit of clothes 

get the same thing nex: 


S35 


Now how can a $66 suit | 
$35? Well, this is the wa, 
twenty years I was in the wholes! 
woolen and trimming business. and was 
a large importer. iS gave me exp 
rience and acquaintance, two enormon. 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful 
spring and summer, Marti: 
and Laverton Vicunas, Carr's Cover 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, Londa 
trousering and French 
have some fine America: Kes. try 
and one of the best cutter: Bostos 
Come in and let me sh. 
much you can save. 
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FINE TAILORING Jos, D. Elms 


172 Washington St., / 1! Bev 


State St 


Opposite Joe! Goldthwait's. 


H. S. LEVY. 


VERY FINE CUSTOM wont 
Made and Guaranteed 
as to Fit and Work- 
manship. 

FROM #VO.O0O TO $35.00 


We Handle Only Imported Coods. _ 


694 Washington St. 


Take Elevator. 
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“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Associatie 
Grand ~ nea nding No. Dakota, James V. Goprett, 

Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commer 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


j At all their Stores. 
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Sewing Machines 
$30.00 CASH. 
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SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUE, 
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